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LIFE OF AURANGZIB 


EARLY LIFE 


1^ UHI-UD-DIN Muhammad Aurangzib, the third son of 
■ ■ the Enıperor Shâh Jahân and his famous consort 
Mümtaz Mahal, was horn on 24th October, 1618, at Dohad, 
now a town in the Paneli Mahal tCılnqa o£ the Bombay 
Presideney and a station on the Godra-Rutlam railway line. 
The most notable incident of his boyhood was his display 
of cool couragc when eharged by an infuriated elephant 
during an elephant combat under his father’s eyes on the 
bank of the Jamunâ outside Agrâ Fort (28 May, 1633). 
The victorious beast after putting its rival to flight, turned 
liercely on Aurangzib, who fırmly kept |his horse frorn 
running away and struck the elephant on the forehead with 
his spear. A sweep of the brute^s tusk hurled the horse 
to the ground ; but Aurangzib leaped down from the saddle 
in time and again faced the elephant. Just then aid arrived, 
the animal ran away, and the prince was saved. The 
Enıperor rewarded the lieroic lad with his weight in gold. 

On 13th December, 1634, Aurangzib, then 16 years 
of age, received his first appointment in the inıperial army 
as a commander of ten thousand cavalry (nominal rank), 
and next September he was sent out to learn the art of 
war in the campaign against Jhujhar Singh and his son 
Vikramajit, the Bundelâ chiefs of Urchhâ, who were fınally^ 
extirpated at the end of the year. 

From 14th July, 1636 to 28th May, 1644 Aurangzib 
served as viceroy of the Deccan, —^paying several visits to 
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Northern India during the period to see the Emperor. 
This his first governorship of the Deccan, was marked by 
the conquest of Baglâna and the final extinction of the 
Nizâm-Shâhi dynasty of Ahmadnagar. He was married» 
first to Dilras Bânn, the daughter of Shâh Nawâz Khan 
Safawi, (8th May, 1637), and at some later but unknown 
date to Nawâb Bâi, and began to have chiîdren by them, 
his eldest ofTspring being Zeb-un-nisâ, the gifted poetess, 
(born ISth February, 1638). 

In May, 1644 the prince gave ııp his duties and took 
to a life of retirement, as a protest against Dârâ Shukoh’s 
jealous interference with his work and Shah Jahân’s 
partiality to his eldest son. At this the Emperor was highly 
displeased, and at önce deprived him of his governorship, 
•estates, and allowances. For some months the prince lived 
at Agrâ in disgrace. But on 25th November, when Jahâ- 
nârâ, the eldest and best beloved daughter of Shah Jahân, 
recovered from a terrible burn, her joyful father could refuse 
her nothing, and at her entreaty Aurangzib was restored to 
his rank. On 16th February, 1645, the viceroyalty of 
Gujrât was given to him; his vigorous rule suppressed lavv- 
lessness in the province and won revvards from the Emperor. 

From Gujnât Aurangzib was recalled two years later 
and sent to Central Asia to recover Balkh and Badakh- 
shân, the cradle of the royal house of Timur. Leaving 
Kabul on 7th April, 1647, he reached the city of Balkh on 
25th May, and battied long and arduously with the fierce 
enemy. The bravest Rajputs shed their blood in the Van 
of the Mughal army in that far off soil; immense quantities 
of Stores, provisions and treasure were wasted; but the Indian 
army merely held the ground on which it encamped: the 
hördes of Central Asia, ‘‘more numerous than ants and 
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locıısts/' and ali of them born horsemen,—swarmed on ali 
sides and could not be crushed önce for ali. The barren 
and distant conqucst could have been retained only at a 
ruinous cost. So, a truce was patched up: Nazar Mııham- 
mad Khan, the ex-king of Balkh, \vas sought out with as 
mudi eagerness as Sir Le|)el Griffın displaycd in getting 
hold of the late Amir Abdur Rahman, and coaxed into 
taking lıack his throne, and the Indian army beat a hurried 
retreat to avoid the dreaded vvinter of that region. Many 
krores of Rupees of Indian revenue were thus wasted for 
absolutely no gain; the alıandoned Stores alone had cost 
several lakhs, and mudi property too had to be sacrificed 
1ıy the rearguard for lack of transport. 

During this campaign Aurangziî) did an act which made 
his fame ring throiıghout the Islaniic world. While the 
Mughal army was fighting desperately with the vast legions 
•of Abdul Aziz Khan, king of Bukhârâ, the time for the 
afternoon prayer {zııhar) arrived. Disregarding the prohi- 
bitions of his officers, Aurangzib dismounted from his 
elephant, knelt down on the ground, and deliberately and 
peacefully went through ali the ceremonies of the prayer, 
in full view of both the armies. Abdul Aziz on hearing of 
it cried out, 'To fight with such a man is to court one^s 
■own ruin’ and suspended the battie. 

From Balkh, Aurangzib returned to Kabul on 27th 
October, 1647, and was aftervvards appointed viceroy of 
Multân (15th March, 1648). This post he held tili Jnly, 
1652, being twice in the meantime called away from his 
charge to besiege Qandahar (16th May—5th September, 
1649, and 2nd May—9th July, 1652). This fort had been 
ıvrested from Shalı Jahân by the Persians and these two 
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huge and costly sieges and a third and stili greater one under 
Dârâ (28th April—27th September, 1653) failed to recover it. 

With his second viceroyalty of the Deccan (for 
which appointment he set out on 17th Aıigust, 1652), began 
the niost inıjx)rtant chapter of Aurangzib's early life. What 
Gaul was to Julius Caesar as a trainİng ground for the 
Corning contest for empire, the Deccan was to Aurangzib. 
Many hundreds of his letters, preserved in the Adâb-i- 
Ahmf/iri, give us ınuclı interesting information about his 
life and work during the next six years,—how he overcame 
his recurring financial difficulties, hovv he gathered a picked 
band of officers round himself, how ably and strenııously 
he ruled the country, nıaintaining order and secnring the 
happiness of the people. By constant inspection and exercise 
he kept his army in good condition. Hc ınust have been 
often out on tour, as he adnıits in one of his letters that 
he was a hard rider and keen sîX)rtsnıan in those days. 
Thus the year 1658 found hini beyond doubt the ablest and 
best equipped of the sons of Shah Jahân in the ensuing 
War of Succession. 

At this period, too, occurred the only ronıance of his 
life, his passion for Hirâ Bâi, (surnamed Zainâbâdi), whom 
he procured from the harem of his maternal uncle. It was 
a case of love at fırst sight and Aurangzib’s infatuation for 
the beautiful singer knew no bound: to please her he con- 
sented to drink wine! Their union was cut short by her 
death in the bloom of youth, which plunged her lover into 
the deepest grief. 

After a long intrigue he seduced from the king of 
Golkondâ his waAr Mir Jumla, one of the ablest Persians 
who have ever served in India. At Aurangzib’s recom- 
mendation Shah Jahân enrolled Mir Jumla among his officers 
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and threw the mantle of imperial protection över hini. To 
force the Golkonciâ king to give up Mir Jurnla’s family 
and projierty, Aurangzib nıade a raid on Haidarâbâd 
(24th January, 1656) ; the king lîed to Golkondâ where 
he was forced to makc a hunıiliating peace with iınnıense 
sacrifıces. Mir Junıla joined Aurangzib (20th March), 
was sumnıoned to Delhi and created ıvaair (7th july), and 
then on 18th January, 1657, returned to the Deccan to rein- 
force Aurangzib. 

A year after this unprovoked attack on Golkondâ, on 
the death of Muhamınad Adil Shah, king of Bijâpur, 
Aurangzib \vith his father's sanction invaded the latter 
country, (Januar>% 1657), captured the forts of Bidar and 
Kaliâni (29th March and İst August resjiectively), and 
was looking forıvard to annexing a good deal of the terri- 
tory, when the wlıole scene changed in the niost unex[)ected 
and sudden manner. 

The Emperor Shalı Jahân had now reached his 66th 
year, and was evidently declining in health. His eldest son 
and intended heir-apparent, Dârâ Shukoh, who lived with 
hini and conducted much of the adininistration, induced 
him to recall the additional troops sent to Aurangzib tor 
the Bijâpur war, on the very reasonable ground that the 
Bijâpur king had throvvn hinıself on the Emperor\s niercy 
and ofFered a large indemnity and piece of territory as the 
price of peace. But this peremptory order to Aurangzib 
to come to terms with Bijâpur gave him a sharp check 
when flushed ıvith victory and cut short his schemes of 
aggression. Besides, the depletion of his army left him too 
weak to hold the Bijâpuris to their promises, and thus the 
fruits of his victory were lost. 
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WAR OF SUCCESSION 

On 6th September, Shah Jahân was taken severely 
ili at Delhi. For sonıe time his life was despaired of. 
Dârâ attended him day and night with extreme fılial piety, 
but he also took steps to secure his own succession. He 
stopped the couriers on the roads and prevented his brothers 
from getting true news of Court aflFairs. But this only 
aggravated the evil: the wildest rumours prevailed ali över 
the country; t:he Enıperor was believed to be already dead; 
the ofîicers in the provinces were distracted by the prospect 
of an empty throne ; lawless men in ali parts raised their 
heads without fear of punishment. Two of the princes, 
Murâd and Shujâ, openly crowned themselves in their gov- 
ernments, Gujrat and Bengal respectively. Aurangzib after 
a short period of gnawing anxiety and depressing unccrtainty^ 
decided to play a subtIer game. He denounced Dârâ as an 
apostate from İslam, proclaimed his own design to be merely 
to free the old Enıperor from Dârâ’s domination and to 
purge the State from non-Islamic influences, and lastly he 
made an alliance with Murâd Bakhsh swearing on the Ourân 
to give him ali the Mughal territory from the Panjab west- 
wards. 

Meanwhile Dârâ had despatched two armies, one under 
his son Sulaimân Shukoh and Mirzâ Rajah Jai Singh against 
Shujâ who was advancing from Bengal, and the other under 
Maharajah Jaswant Singh and Qâsim Khan against 
Aurangzib and Murâd. The first army surprised and routed 
Shujâ at Bahâdurpur, opposite Benares, (14 February, 
1658), and pursued him to Mungir. But Aurangzib and 
Murâd effected a junction outside Dipâlpur and crushed 
Jaswant’s army after a long and terribly contested battie 
at Dharmat, 14 miles south of Ujjain (15th April). Dârâ 
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sent off urgent orders recalling his son frotn Bihâr. But 
his division of his forces had been a fatal mistake: Sulainıan 
returned fronı far off Bihâr too late to help his father or 
evetı to savc himself. Anrangzib lıad the iınmense advan- 
tage of crııshing his cıiemies pieccmeal, while his own armed 
strength \vas doubled by the league with Murâd. 

Fromı Ujjain the victorious brothers puslıed on to the 
Capital. At Samugarh, 10 miles east of Agrâ, Dara who 
had issued from the city with a second army, attacked thenı 
on a frightfully hot day i29th May), was signally defeated, 
and fled fronı Agrâ towards Delhi and the Fanjab. 
Aurangzib now marched on Agrâ, compelled his old father 
to surrender the fort 1)y stoj)ping the snpply of drinking 
water from the Jamuiıâ, and kept Shah Jalıân strictly con- 
fined in the harem for tlıe remainder of his life. Then, at 
Mathurâ he treacherously made Murad prisoner at a 
banquet (25th June), and advancing to Delhi (Towned 
himself Emperor (21 st July, 1658). Dârâ was chased 
through the Panjab and Sindh to Tatta, whence he fled to 
Gujrat över the Rann of Cutch, undergoing terrible hard- 
ships 011 the way. A second army which he raised was 
destroyed near Ajniir (14th March, 1659), and he was 
hunted by Aurangzib's generals from place to place, tili he 
reached Dâdar, at the Indian nıouth of the Belân Pass, 
whose chief betrayed hini to Aurangzib. The captive Dara 
was brought to Delhi, paraded \vith insult through the 
bazar, and murdered by sonıe slaves of Aurangzib, (30th 
August, 1659), who had got the MuIIâs to issue a sentence 
that according to Islamic Law Dârâ deserved an apostate’s 
death. Murad Bakhsh was beheaded in Gwâ]ior prison 
as a judicial punishment, on the accusation of a man whose 
father he had slain in Gujrat, (4th December, 1661). 
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operations present us with nothing worthy of note. The 
Muhammadan kings of the Deccan, in fear of the Mughals, 
courted the alliance of Shivâji, who rapidly grevv in wealth, 
territory, armed strength, and prestige, and had made him- 
self the foremost power in the Deccan when death cut his 
activity short at the age of 53, (5th April, 1680). 

Meantime Aurangzih had begtın to give free play to his 
religious bigotry. In April, 1669 hc ordered the provincial 
governors to “destroy ali the temples and schools of the 
infidels and to utterly put down their teachings and religious 
practices.^’ The wandering Hindu saint Uddhav Bairâgi 
was confined in the poliçe lock-up. The Vishwanâth temple 
at Benares was pulicd down in August 1669. The grandest 
shrine of Mathurâ, Kesav Râi’s temple, built at a cost of 
33 lakhs of Rupees by the Bundelâ Rajah Birsingh Dev, 
was razed to the ground in January, 1670, and a nıoscjue 
built on its site. “The idols of this temple wcre brought 
to Agrâ and buried under the steps of Jahânârâ's mosque 
that they might be constantly trodden on’’ by the Muslims 
going in to pray. About this time the temple of Somnâth 
on the South coast of the Kâthiâwar peninsula was demo- 
lished, and the oflfering of worship there ordered to be 
stopped. The smaller religious buildings that sufTered havoc 
were beyond count. The Râjput War of 1679-80 was ac- 
companied by the destruetion of 240 temples in Mewâr alone, 
inciuding the famous one of Someshwar and three grand 
ones at Udaipur. Tn the loyal State of Jaipur 67 temples 
were demolished. On 2nd April, 1679, the jazia or poll- 
tax on non-Muslims was revived. The poor people who 
appealed to the Emperor and blocked a road abjectly erying^ 
for its remission, were trampled down by elephants at his 
order and dispersed. By another ordinance (March, 1695),. 
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“ali Hindus except Râjputs were forbidden to carry arms 
or ride elephants, palkis, or Arab and Persian lıorses/* 
“Witb one stroke of his |>en he disnıissed ali the Hindu 
clerks from office.” Custonı duties were abolished on the 
Muslinıs and doubled on the Hindus. 

The discontent provoked by such measures was an 
onıinous sign of what their ultimate politicaî conscc]nence 
would be, though Aurangzib was too l)lind and obstinate 
to think of the future. A rebellion broke out among the 
peasantry in the Mathuıfı and Agnı divStricts, especially 
under Goklâ Jât (1669), and the Satnfıınis or Mundifıs 
rose near Nârnol (May, 1672), and it taxed the imperial 
power seriously to exterminatc these 5000 stubborn peasants 
fighting for church and hoıne. The Sikli Guru Tegh 
Bahâdur was tortured in prison tili he courted death as a 
release (1675), lıııt his follovvers thereafter gave no rest 
to the Panjab ofificcrs. 

At last Aurangzib threw off ali disguise and openly 
attacked the Rajputs. Maharajah Jaswant Singh of Jodh- 
pur died in the Emperor's service at Jamrud (lOth Decem- 
ber, 1678). Inıınediately Aurangzib sent out officers to 
take possession of his kingdom and himself mardıed to 
Ajmdr to overawe opposition. Two wives of the Maharajah 
delivered two sons after reaching Lahor in the following 
February. Aurangzib sold the Jodhpur throne (May, 1679) 
for 36 lakhs of Rupees to a worthless grand-nephevv of 
Jaswant and ordered the late Maharajah’s widows and new“ 
born babes to be seized and detained in his Court tili the 
latter should come of age. But thanks to the devotion of 
their Râthor guards, most of whonı died like heroes, and 
the sagacity and loyalty of Durgâdâs, (one of the noblest 
characters in Râjput history), Ajit Singh, the surviving 
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infant of Jaswant and the fıiture hope of the Rathor elan, 
was safely conveyed to Mârwar (23rd July, 1679). But 
Aurangzib was up to any trick: he proclaimed Ajit Singh 
to be a counterfeit prince, and for many years eherished a 
beggar boy in his Court under the significant name of 
Muhamınadi Râj, as the true son of Jas\v^ant! Ali Rajputana 
(except ever-loyal Jaipur) hurst into flarne at this outrage 
on the head of the Râthor elan. The Mahârânâ, Râj Singh, 
chivalroıısly took up the defence of the orphan's rights. The 
war dragged on with varying fortune; the country was 
devastated wherever the Mııghals conld penetrate; the 
Mahârânâ took refuge in his mountain fastnesses. At last 
Prince Akbar, the fourth son of Aurangzib, rebelled 
(January, 1681), joined tlıe Rajputs, and assumed the royal 
title. For a few days Aurangzib was in a most critical 
position, but his wonderful cunning savcd him: by a false 
letter he sowed distrust of Akbar in the minds of the 
Rajputs, the prince’s army nıelted away, and he fled, leaving 
ali his famâly and property behind and reaching the Marâtha 
Court after a perilous journey under the guidance of the 
faithful Durgâdâs (May, 1681). The Emperor patehed up 
a peaee with the Mahârânâ (June, 1681), both sides making 
eoncessions. But henceforth the Rajputs ceased to be sup- 
porters of the Mughal throne; we no longer read of large 
Rajput contingents fighting under the imperial banner; he 
had to depend more on the Bundelas. The Râthors con- 
tinued the war tili the clo.se of AurangzilVs life. Here ends 
the first and stable half of Aurangzib's reign—the period 
passed in Northern India. 
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AURANGZIB’S REİGN IN THE DECCAN 

We next enter on a scene of nnceasing bul fruiticss 
exertion for 26 years, tlıe war with the “slim’' Marathas, 
\vhich ruined the Emperor’s healtlı, the morale of his army, 
and the fînances of the State,—a \var of w]uch ali sa\v the 
futility and ali were heartily tired, all save Aurangzib, \vho 
pursued one policy vvith increasing- obstinacy, tili at last the 
old man of 90 sank into the grave amidst despair, darkncss, 
and chaos ready to overvvhelm his family and empire. 

Shivaji’s eldest son Shanıbhu was a more daring raider 
than his father and detcrrcd by no fcar of consequences. 
Witlı Akbar as his pensioner, \vhat nıight he not do against 
the Mughal crown? Moreover, aîl of Aurangzib's generals 
and even his sons sent against the kingdonıs of the Deccan 
had failed of conquest, and were rightly suspected of cor- 
ruption. So there was nothing left for Aurangzib but to 
conduct the war in person. With this object he left Ajmir 
for the Deccan (8th Septcınber, 1681), never again to 
return to Northern India alivc or dead. The Capital 
Aurangâbâd was reached on 22nd March, 1682. Thence, 
on 13th November, 1683, he arrived at Ahmadnagar, a 
town to which he was destined to return 23 years after- 
wards only to die. Two of his sons and some nobles were 
despatched against the Bijâpuris and the Marâthas, but they 
eflPected nothing decisive, though a large number of Shambhu's 
forts were captnred, A large force which penetrated 
through the jRâm-ghât pass into Soutlıçrn Konkan under 
Prince Muazzam, returned vvith failure and heavy loss 
(September, 1683—May, 1684). 

Fierce as was Aurangzib’s hatred of the Hindus (the 
vast majority of his subjects), it was equalled by his 
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aversion for the Shias,—who supplied him with some of 
his best generals and ali his ablest civil officers. To him the 
Shia was a heretic (rafim) ; in one of his letters he quotes 
with admiration the story of a Sünni who escaped to Turkey 
after ınurdering a Shia at Isfahan, and draws from- it the 
moral, “Whoever acts for truth and speaks up for truth, is 
bcfriended by the True God!’’ another lettcr he telis us 
how he liked the nanıing of a dagger as the 'Shia-slayer’ 
(Rafim-kush)^ and ordered some more of the same name 
to he made for him. In his correspondence he never men- 
tions the Slıias without an abıısive epithet: 'corpse-eating 
demons^ (ghul-i-hayâhfmi), hnisbelievers’ (bdtil mashahân) 
are among his favourite phrases. Jndeed, even the highest 
Shia officers had such a had time of it in his Coıırt that they 
often played the hyıx)crite to please him! Aurangzib threw 
the cloak of Sünni orthodoxy över his aggressive conquest 
of Bijâpur and Golkondâ, of which the rulers were Shias. 
The Chief Qâzi Shaikh-ul-Islâm (one of the purest characters 
of the age) tried to dissııade the Emperor from these “vvars 
betvveen Muslims” as opposed to İslam. But Aurangzib 
grew displeased at the opposition; the honest and manly 
Qâzi resigned his post, lef t the Court, and for the rest of 
his life rejected the Emperor’s repeated solicitations to 
resume his high office. 

On İst April, 1685, the siege of Bijapur was begun 
by Prince Azam and Khan-i-Jahân Bahfıdur. The Emperor 
advanced to Sholâpur (24th May) to he near the seat of 
war. A terrible famine desolated the besiegers; but rein- 
forcements soon arrived with provisiohs, though scarcity 
of a kind continued in a chronic State in the Mughal camp. 
The relieving armies of Berads and Marâthas were beaten 
back and the siege pressed on. The garrison fought with 
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the heroism of despair. Aurangzib himself arrived in the 
environs of the city to superintend the siege operations (3rd 
July, 1686). At last on 12th September, Sikandar, the 
last of the Adil-Shahi kings, sıırrendered, and his kingdoni' 
ws annexed. 

Meantinıe anolher force had beeıı sent ıınder Prince 
Muazzam or Sbah Alam (28th June, 1685) against 
Golkondâ to prevent aid from coming from that quarter to 
Bijâpur. Tt captured the rich city of Haidarâbâd, ınaking 
an immense luot (October). The king, A])nl Ilasan, a 
worthless vohıptuary and the exact counterpart of \Vâiid 
Ali of Oudh, helplessly shut himself up in the Fort of 
Golkondâ. But his chiefs were seduced by the Mughals; 
tilere was discontent among his Muhammadan ofifııcers at the 
power of his Brahman minister Madannâ Pant. Aurangzib 
himself arrived near Golkondâ on 28th January, 1687, and 
began its siege. The besiegers had a hard time of it before 
tliat impregnable fort: a terrible famine raged in Pîaidarcâ- 
hâd, but the rains and swollen rivers rendered tlıe transport 
of grain impossible, and the most ghastly scenes were acted 
by the sufferers. At an immense cost the Mughals fılled 
the moat up and also erected a huge barrier wall of wood 
and clay completely surrounding the fort and preventing 
îngress and egress. But mining and assault failed, and it 
was only the treachery of a Golkondâ oflfîcer that opened 
the gate of the fort to the Mughals at midnight (21 st Sep¬ 
tember, 1687). The king was dragged out and sent to share 
the captivity of his brother of Bijâpur. His kingdom was 
annexed. Two years later, Shambhuji, the brave but dis- 
solute Marâtha king, was surprised by an energetic Deccani 
ofiicer (Muqarrab Khan), ignominiously paraded through 
the împerial camp like a wild beast, and executed with 
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prolonged and inhuman tortures (lUh March, 1689). His 
Capital Râigarh was captured (19th October) and his entire 
family, ‘‘mothers, wives, daughters, and sons” made prisoners 
by the Mughals. His eldest son, Shâhu, was brought up 
at the imperial Court in gilded fetters. 

Ali seemed to have been gained by Aurangzib now, 
but in reality ali was lost. It was the beginning of his 
end. The saddest and ınost hopeless chapter of his life 
now opened. The Mughal empire had become too large 
to be ruled by one man or from one centre. Aurangzib, 
like the boa constrictor, had swallowed more than he could 
digest. It was impossible for him to take possession of ali 
the provinces of the newly annexed kingdoms and at the 
same time to suppress the Marâthas. His enemies rose on 
ali sides, he could defeat but not crush them for ever. As 
soon as his army marched away frotn a place, the enemy 
who had been hovering round occupied it again, and 
Aurangzib’s \vork was undone! Lawlessness reigned in 
many places of Northern and Central India. The old 
Emperor in the far ofî Deccan lost control över his officers 
in Hindustan, and the administration grew slack and 
corrupt; chiefs and zamindars defîed the local authorities 
and asserted themselves, filling the country with tumult. 
In the province of Agra in particular, there was chronic 
disorder. Art and learning decayed at the withdrawal of 
imperial patronage,—not a single grand edifice, finely 
written manuscript, or exquisite picture commemorates 
Aurangzib’s reign. The endless war in the Deccan exhausted 
his treasury; the Government turned bankrupt; the soldiers, 
starving from arrears of pay, mutinied; and during the 
closing years of his reign the revenue of Bengal, regularly 
sent by the faithful and able diwan Murshid Quli Khan, 
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was the sole support of the Emperor’s Household and anny. 
and its arrival was eagerly looked forvvard to. Napoleon I. 
used to say, “It vvas the Spanish ulcer vvhich ruined nıe/' 
The Deccan ulcer ruined Aurangzib. 

To restime the narrative, imperial offıcers were 
despatched to ali sides to take över the forts and provinces 
of the two newly anııexed kingdoms from their local officers, 
many of whom had set tıp for themselves. The Berads, a 
wild Kanârese tribe, vvhonı Col. Meadows Taylor has 
described in his fascinating Story of My Life, were the fırst 
to be attacked. Their country, situated l:)etween Bijâpur 
and Golkondâ, was overrun, their Capital Sâgar captured 
(28th November, 1687), and their chief Pid Nfıik, a strongiy 
built uncouth black savage, brought to the Court. But the 
brave and hardy clansmen rose under other leaders and the 
Mughals had to send two more expeditions against them. 

A desolating epidemic of bubonic plague broke out in 
Bijâpur (early in November, 1688), sparing neither j^rince 
nor peasant. The imperial Household paid toll to Death in 
the persons of Aurangâbâdi Mahal (a wife of the Emperor), 
Fâzıl Khan the Sadr, and the bogus son of Jaswant Singh. 
Of humbler victims the number is said to have reached a 
lakh. 

After Shambhu’s capture, his younger brother Rajarâm 
made a hair-breadth escape to the fort of Jinji, (Gingee in 
the S. Arcot district of Madras), which was l>esieged by 
the Mughal general Zulfiqâr Khan Nasrat Jang and Prince 
Kâm Bakhsh (September, 1690), and fell on 7th January, 
1698. Two years aftervvards Rajarâm, the last king of the 
Marâthas, died. But the Maratha captains, each actihg on 
his own account, incessantly raided the Mughal territory 
and did the greatest possible injury by their guerilla 

2 
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warfare. The two ablest, ınost successful, and most dreaded 
leaders of this class were Dhanâ Singh Jadav and Santa 
Ghorpare (and latterly Nimâ Sindhiâ), who dealt heavy 
blows at some important Mughal detachments. They seemed 
to be ubiquitous and elusive like the wind. The movable 
colurnns frequently sent from the inıperial head-quarters 
to “chastise the robbers/’ only marched and counter- 
marched, withüut being able to crnsh the enemy. When the 
Mughal force had göne back the scattered Marâthas, like 
water parted by the oar, closed again and resumed their 
attack, as if nothing had happened to them. 

THE LAST PHASE 

After moving about alnıost every year betvveen Bijâpur 
in the South and the Manjirâ river in the north, Aurangzib 
(21st May, 1695) finally made Brahınapuri, on the Bhimâ 
river east of Pandhârpur, his Base Camp, and named it 
Islampuri. Here a city sprang up from his encampment, 
and it was walled round in time. Here his family was 
lodged wİTen he went forth on campaigns. 

On 19th October, 1699, after a four years’ stay at 
Islampuri, Aurangzib, now aged 81 years, set out to besiege 
the Maratha forts in person. The rest of his life is a 
repetition* of the same sickening tale : a hili fort captured 
by him after a great loss of time men and money, the fort 
recovered by the Marâthas from the weak Mughal garrison 
after a few months, and the siege begun again by the 
Eriıperor after a year or two! The soldiers and camp- 
föllowers süfiFered unspeakable hardships in marching över 
flooded tivers, muddy roads and broken hilly tracks; porters 
disappeâred, ttansport beasts died of hunger and overwork, 
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scarcity of grain was ever present in the camp. His officers 
all vı^earied of this laboıır of Sisyphus; but Aurangzib 
woulcl Inırst into wrath at any suggestion of return to 
Hindustan and taıınt the unlucky counscllor \vith cowardice 
and love of ease! The mutual jealousics of his generals, 
Nasrat Jang and Finiz Jang, Shujâet Khan and Muhaın- 
ınad Murâd Khan, Tarbiyat Khan and Fathullah Khan, 
s|X)iled his affairs as thoroughly as the Frendi caiıse in the 
Peninsular \Var was rıiined by the jealousies of Napoleon’s 
marshals. Therefore, the Enıperor must conduct every 
operation in person or nothing would l)e done! 

A bare record of his sieges will sufficc here: 

Basantgarh (siege, 22nd—2Sth Nov., 1699). 

Satara (siege, 8th Dec., 1699—21st April, 1700). 
Parligarh near Satara (siege, 30th April—^9th June). 
Halt at Khazvâspur jor the rainy season bf 1700, (30th Aug. 
—16th Dec.). 

Panhala (siege, 9th March—28th May, 1701) also 
Pavangarh captured. 

Halt at Khâtclu jor the rainy season of 1701, (29th May— 
7th Nov.). 

Capture of \Vardhangarh (6th June, 1701), Nandgir, 
Chandan and Wandan (6th Oct.) by Fathullah Khan. 
Khelna (siege, 26th Dec., 1701—4th June, 1702). 

The rainy season of 1702 spent in a most painful march 
(lOth June—13th Nov.) from Khelnâ to Bahâdurgarh 
with a month's halt at Vadgâon in August. 

Kondana (siege, 27th December, 1702—8th April, 1703). 
Halt at Punâ jor the rainy season ol 1703, (İst May— 
lOth November). 
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Rajğarh (siege, 2nd Dec. 1703—16th Feb. 1704). 

Torna (siege, 23rcl February—lOth March, 1704). 

Halt at Khed jor fhe rainy seasoit of 1704 (17th April— 

21 st October). 

WAcaNGERA (siege, 8th February—27th April, 1705). 
Halt at Devâpur, 8 miles from Wagingerâ, jor thc rainy 

season of 1705, (r. İst May—^23rd October). 

This was the last of his sieges, for here he got a warning 
of what was to come. At Devâpur a severe iliness attacked 
him, which was aggravated by his insistence oıı transacting 
business as usual. The wholc camp \vas in despair and 
confusion: who would extricate them from that gloomy 
mountainous region if the Emperor died ? At last Aurangzib 
yielded to their entreaty and probably also to the warning 
of approaching death, and retreated to Bahâdurpur (6th 
December 1705), whence he reached Ahmadnagar 
(20th January, 1706), to die a year later. 

The last years of Aurangzib’s life were unspeakably 
sad. On its public side there was the consciousness that 
his long reign of half a century had been a colossal failure. 
*'After me will coniıc the deluge!” this morose foreboding 
of Louis XV’s favourite was repeated by Aurangzib almost 
word for word {As mâ-st harnah jasâd-i-bâqi). His 
domestic life, too, was loveless and dreary, and wanting in 
the benign peace and hopefulness which throw a halo roıınd 
old age. A sense of unutterable loneliness haunted the heart 
of Aurangzib in his last years. One daughter, Zinat-un-nisâ, 
already an old maid, looked after his household, and his 
youngest concubine, Udaipuri, bore him company. But he 
had at one time or other, to imprison ali his five sons except 
one! By his own conduct in the War of Succession he had 
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railsed a spectre which relentlessly pursue^him : what if his 
sons should treat him in his weak old age as he had treated 
Shah Jahân? This fear of Nemesis ever haiınted his mind, 
and he had no peace while his sons \vere with him! Lastly, 
there was the certaj^ıty of a deluge of blood when he woııld 
close his eyes, and his three sıırviving sons, each snpported 
by a provincial army and treasurv, woııld fight for the 
throne to the bitter end. In two most pathetic letters written 
to his sons when he felt the sure approach of death, the 
old Emı^Kîror s|Xîaks of the alarm and distraction of his 
soldiery, the passionate grief of Udaipuri, and his own bitter 
sense of the futility of his life, and then entreats thenı not 
to cause the slaughter of Musalmans by engaging in a civil 
war among themselves. A paper, said to have been found 
under his pillow after his death, contained a plan for the 
peaceful partition of the empire among his three sons. 
Meantime deatîı was also busy at work within his family 
circle. When Gauharârâ, the last among Aurangzib’s 
brothers and sisters, died, (about March, 1706), he felt that 
his own turn would come soon. Some of his nephevvs, 
daughters, and grandsons, too, were snatched away from 
him in the course of his last year. In the midst of the 
darkness closing aroıınd him he used to hum the pathetic 
verses:— 

By the time you have reached your 80th or 90th year, 

You must have met with many a hard blow from the 

hand of Time; 

And when from that point you reach the stage of a 

hundred years, 

Death will assume the shape of your life. 

And also,— 

In a twinkle, in a minute, in a breath, 

The condition of the worId changes. 
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His last iliness overtook him at Ahmadnagar, early in 
February 1707; then he rallied for 5 or 6 days, sent away 
his two sons from his canip to their provincial gövem- 
ments, and went through business and daily prayers regulariy. 
But that worn out frame of 91 years 4ıad becn taxed too 
nıuch. A severe fever set in, and in the nıorning of Friday, 
20th. February, 1707, he gradually sank down exhausted 
into the arms of death, with the Muslini confession of faith 
on his lips and his fingers on his rosary. — 

The corpse was despatched to Khuldâbâd, six miles 
from Daulatâbâd, and there buried in the courtyard of the 
tomb of the saint Shaikh Zain-ud-din, in a red sandstone 
sepulchre built by Aurangzib in his own lifetinie. The 
covering slab, 9 feet by 7 feet, is only a few inches in 
height, and has a cavity in the middle which is filled with 
earth for planting green herbs in. 

Aurangzib’s wife, Dilras Banu Begam, the daughter 
of Shah Nawâz Khan Safawi, died on 8th October, 1657, 
after bearing him Zeb-un-nisâ, Azam and Akbar. A 
secondary wife (mahal) Nawab Bai, the mother of Sultân 
and Muazzam, does not seem to have been a favourite, as 
her husband seldom sought her society after his accession. 
Of his three concubines (parastcır), Hirâ Bâi or Zainabadi, 
with whom he was infatuated almost to madness, died very 
young; Aurangabadi, the mother of Mihr-un-nisâ died of 
the plague in Novenıber 1688; Udaipuri, the favdurite 
companion of Aurangzib’s old age and the mother of his 
petted son Kâm Bakhsh, entered his harem after his 
accession. She is said to have been a Circassian slave-girl 
of Dârâ, gained by Aurangzib among the spoils of victory. 
But another account which describes her as a Kashmiri 
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wonıan is more likely to he true, because the Mâsir-U 
Alamgiri calls her Bâi, a title which was applied to Hindu 
women onIy. Her descent fronı the royal hoııse of Mewâr 
is a fanciful conjecture of some modern writers. 

Aurangzib’s eldest son, Sultan, chafing under the 
restraints of his father’s officers, during the war of succes- 
sion in Bcn^^al, fled to Shujâ and married his daiıghter, 
but in a few nionths returned to his father. The foolish 
youth, then only 20 yrars old, was kept in prison for the 
rest of his liie. (Died 3rd December, 1676). 

His second son, Muazzam, (also Shah Alanı), who in 
1707 succeeded hirn on the throne as Bahadur Shah I., 
incensed Aurangzib by intriguing with the besieged kings of 
Bijâpur and Golkondâ, and was placed in confınement 
(21st February, 1687). After his spirit had been thoroughly 
tamed, his captivity was relaxed littie by littie (in a rather 
amıısing fashion), and at last, on 9th May, 1695, he wâs 
sent to the Panjab as governor, (afterwards getting 
Afghanistan also to govern). 

The third prince, Azam, stepped into the vacant placc 
of the heir-apparent (Shâh-i-âlijâh) during Muazzam^s dis- 
grace, and was made much of by his father. But he was 
extremely haughty, prone to anger, and incapable of self- 
restraint. 

The fourth, Akbar, rebelled against his father in 1681, 
and fled to Persia where he died an exile in November^ 
1704. His presence at Farâh, on the Khurfısân frontier, 
was long a menace to the peace of îndia. 

The youngest. Kam Bakhsh, the sıx)ilt child of his 
father’s old age, was worthless, self-willed, and foolish. For 
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his misconduct during the siege of Jinji he was put under 
restraint, and again confined for his fatuous attachment to 
his foster-brother, a wretch who had tried to assassinate an 
excellent officer. The third and fifth brothers fell fighting 
in the struggle for the throne which followed Aurangzib's 
death, (1707 and 1709). 

AURANGZIB’S CHARACTER 

So lived and so died Aurangzib, surnamed Alamgir 
Padishâh, the last of the Great Mughals. For, in spite of 
his religious intolerance, narrowness of mind and lack of 
generosity and statesmanship, he was great in the possession 
öf some qualities which might have gained for him the 
highest place in any sphere of life except the suprenıe one 
of ruling över men. He would have made a successful 
general, minister, theologian pr school-master, and an ideal 
departmental head. But the critical eminence of a throne 
on which he was placed by a freak of Fortune, led to the 
failure of his life and the blighting of his fame. 

Püre in his domestic relations, simple and abstemious 
like a hermit, he had a passion for work and a hatred of 
ease and pleasure which remind one of George Grenville, 
though with Grenvilleuntiring indııstry he had also Gren- 
ville's narrowness and obstinacy, European travellcrs 
observed with wonder the grey-headed Emperor holding 
öpen Court every day, reading every petition and writing 
orders across it with his own hand. Of the letters dictated 
by him, those that are known to exist in Europe and India, 
number about two thousand. (I have got copies of ali of 
them as far as known. to me). Many more must have 
j^rished. . 
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In matters of official discipline and Court etiquette he 
was a martinet and enforced tlıe strictest obedience to rules 
and established ıısages: “If I sufifer a single regulation to 
be violated, ali of thenı will bc disregarded,” was his frequent 
remark. But this punctilious observance of the form mııst 
have led to neglect of the spirit of institutions and laws. 

His passion for doing everything himself and dictating 
the minutest particulars to far ofT governors and generals, 
robbed them of ali sclf-reliance and power of initiative, and 
left them hesitating and helpless in the face of any 'Un- 
expected emergency. His suspiciotıs policy crushed the 
latent ability of his sons, so that at his death they were no 
betiter than children though turned of lıfty years of age. 
Alike in his passion for work, distrust of the men on the 
spot, preference for incompetent but servile agents, and 
religious bigotry, he resembled his contomporary in Europe, 
Louis XIV. 

His coolness and A)urage were fanıous throughout 
India: no danger however great, no emergency however 
unlooked for, could shake his heart or cloud the serene light 
of his intellect. Indeed, he regarded danger as only the 
legitimate risk of greatness. No amount of exertion could 
fatigue that thin wiry frame. The privations of a campaign 
or forced ride had no terror for lıim. Of diplomacy he 
was a past master, and could not be beaten in any kind of 
întrigue or secret manipulation. He was as much a “master 
of the pen'' as a “master of the sword.'' 

From the strict patlı of a Muslini king’s duty as laid 
down in the Quranic Law nothing could make hini deviate 
in the least. And he was also deterniined not to let others 
deviate too! No fear of material loss or influence of any 
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favourite, no tears or supplication could induce him to act 
contrary to the S hara (Canon Law). FJatterers stykd 
him “a miracle-working saint/’ (Alamgir dnda pir), Indeed, 
from a very early jKTİod of his life he had chosen ‘*the strait 
gate and narrow way vvliich leadeth unto life”; but the defects 
of his lıeart made the gate straiter and the way narrower. 

He lacked that warm generosity of the lıeart, that 
chivalry to fallen foes, and that easy familiarity of address 
in private life, which made the great Akbar win the love and 
admiration of his contemporaries and of ali posterity. Like 
the English Puritans, Aurangzib drew his inspiration from 
the old law of relentless punishnıent and vengeance and 
forgot that mercy is an attribute of the Supreme Judge of 
the Universe. 

His cold intellectuality, his suspicious natııre, and his 
fame for profound statecraft, chilled the love of ali who 
came near him. Sons, daughters. generals, and ministers, 
ali feared him with a secret bulf deep-rooted fear, which 
neither respect nor flattery could disguise. 

Art, music, dance, and even ıx)etry (other than “familiar 
quotations”) were his aversion, and he spent his leisure 
hours in hunting for legal precedents in Arabic works on 
Jurisprudence. 

Scrupulously following the rules of the Quran in his 
own private life, he considered it his duty to enforce them 
on everybody else; the lea^t deviation from the strict and 
narrow path of Islamic orthodoxy in any part of his domi- 
nions, would (he feared) endanger his own soul. His spirit 
was therefore the narrow and selfish spirit of the lonely 
recluse, who seeks his individual salvation, oblivious of the 
outside world, A man possessed with such ideas may have 
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made a good facpr ,—though Aıırangzib lacked the jaqir^s 
noblest qua]ity, charîty;—but he was worsl ruler iniagin- 
able of an empire coınposed of nıany creeds and races, of 
diverse interests and ways of life and thought. 

“The nature of man is intricate; the ol)jects of society 
are of the greatest possible complexity: and therefore no 
simple disposition or direction of power can be suitable 
either to man's nature, or to the cpıality of his affairs. . . . 
Political reason is a conıouting principle; adding, subtracting, 

multiplying, and dıviding truc moral denominations. 

The true lawgiver ought to lıave an heart full of sensibîlity. 
He ought to love and respect his kind, and to fear himself. 
Political arrangement is to be only wroughl by social means. 
There mind nıust conspirc with mind/’ {Burkc). 

Aurangzib utterly lacked sympathy, imagination, breadth 
of Vision, elasticity in the choice of means, and that warmth 
of the heart which atones for a hundred faults of the head. 
These limitations of his character completely undermined 
the Mughal empire, so that on his death it suddenly fell in 
a single downward plunge. Its inner life was göne, and 
the outward form could not deceive the world long. lime 
relentlessly şweeps away whatever is inefficient, unnecessary, 
or false to Nature. 
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INTRODUCTİON 

In 1903, Mr. William Irvine, ı.c.s. (retirecl), the 
hîstorian of the Later Mughals, in his usııal spirit of help 
to younger men engaged in research, lent me a work 
(numbered by him 252) froın his ’private collection of 
Persian MS S. whic]ı was not known to exist in any other 
library of Europe or India and which no historian had yet 
tısed. It was the Ahkâm-i-Alaıngiri, attributed to the pen 
of Hamid-nd-din Khan (surnamed Nimchâh-i-Alamgiri), 
whose life is given in the Mâsir-uUumarĞ, i. 605—611. But 
of this authorship there is no i)roof, and none of the three 
MSS. bears his name. Suhsecıuently Mr. Irvine sent me 
another and earlier MS. of the Ahkâm, (No. 340 of his 
library), of which No. 252 is "^only a copy. I made a tran- 
script of the book, carefully collating the two MSS. In 
1905, I discovered another fragment of this work ]x)und up 
with some letters of Aurangzib, with the leaves put together 
in disorder, in the India Office Library Persian MS. 3388. 
In October 1907, I found at Râmpur (Rolıilkhand) a fourth 
copy, identical with Mr. Irvine’s in extent and arrangement 
of matter, but more correct and supplying useful variants. 
The owner, Nawâb Abdus Salam Khan Bahâdur, retired 
Sub-Judge, Oudh, very kindly permitted me to take a copy 
of it. This gentleman possesses another MS. of the work, 
which he has named Sharah-i-dastkhat-i-Alamgiri, It is 
incomplete and covers a portion of the India Office MS. 
(the arrangement, however, being different). There is only 
one new anecdote in it, which I here print as § 51. His 
MSS. are now deposited in the Aligarh University library. 
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On the hasis of these four MvSS. Trvine No. 252 

collated \vith 340, I. O. L. No. 3388, and the longer Rampur 
copy), I ha ve edited the Pcrsian tcxt and ınade the following 
English translation of it. The division of the hook and the 
arrangement of the anecdotcs are ıny own. The passages 
printed in thick tyı>e are in Arahic in the original, and have 
been translated with the kind help of Prof. Ahdul Hai of 
Patna College. 

A bbrcviations. 

Nuskha —Irvine MS .No. 340. 

ir. MSrrIrvine MS. No. 252. İNuskha B.) 

M.S. N.=India Offîce MS. No. 3388 (Nuskha N.) 

M.S. Rr=:Rampur (Abdtıs Salam Khan's) first M.S. of the 
Ahkâm, (Nuskha R.) 

A.N.=:A lamgirnömah, 

Pad=:Pâdishâhnâmah by Abdul Hamid Lahori. 

M. U.—M âsir-ul-umarâ j 

M.A.=M(lsir-i-Alaınfjir{ ( The last fi ve works are of the 

Khafi Khan=İV/M»/a- ( Bibliothcca Indica cdition. 

khab-uBlabâb ) 

My Per.sian text mainly follovvs Irvine MS. 252. 
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(Translafed jrom t he Persian) 

Section i. 

ABOUT AURANGZIB HIMSELF 

§ 1. Young Aurangzib fightt with an elephant. 

W HEN the Enıj^eror Shah Jalıfın was staying at Lahor, 
he often engaged in [ witnessing] elephant-conıbats in 
the garden of Shâlamâr. Önce the governor of Bengal sent 
İlim 40 highly praised fîghting elephants. The lunperor sat 
at the balcony, while the four princes (his sons) witnessed 
the sport from horseback. One elephant fleeing from its 
opıx>nent came towards the princes. Three of the Emperor’s 
sons fled to the right and left. Only Muhammad Aurangzib, 
who was fourteen years old, stood firmly without moving 
at ali. The runaway elephant j)assed by hini. The pursuing 
elephant, leaving its rival, turned towards him. The prince 
charged it with the spear he held in his hand. A blow from 
the elephant’s trunk hurled the horse down to the ground. 
Aurangzib leaped up and seizing the spear again turned to 
the elephant in order to throw it at its head. At this 
juncture the servants came up, and the Emperor in great 
agitation descended from the balcony. Aurangzib slowly 
proceeded towards his Majesty. Itimâd Khan, the nâsir, 
who had come near,—on the strength of his being an old 
servant, he having come över to the Emperor’s service from 
the house of the prince's maternal grandfather Asaf Khan,— 
cried out in a loud tone, “You are coming away slowly, 
while the Emperor is in an awful state [of alarm].The 
prince replied in a low tone, *Tf the elephant were here I 
might have walked faster. But now there is no reason to 
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be * agitatedWhen Aurangzib reached his father, the 
Enıperor presented one laklı of Ruj>ees as propitiatory 
offerings (nisâr) for the prince and said, “My child, thank 
God that it has ended vvcil! If (God forbid it!) the nıatter 
had taken a difîerent turn, what a dishonoıır would it have 
been!” Aurangzib salamed and replied, “If it had ended 
differently there would have been no dishonoıır in it. The 
shame lay in what my brothers did. illerse]. 

Death drops the sereen even over eniperors, 

What dishonoıır is there in it?*' 

Text,-~lr. MS. 15a & MS. N. 2Sb—26b. 

Notes .—The true account of the iııcident is thus given in tlıe 
Pâdishâhnâtmh of Abdul Hatnid, i. A. 489-492:—Shah Jahân was 
witnessing an clepharıt combat from the baleony of Agrâ Fort 
(28th May, 1633). His three ekler sons were on horseback on 
the ground. Two elephants namcd Sudhâkar (tusked) and 
Suratsundar (tuskless) were ordered to fight. Sudhâkar, 
on seeing its rival running away, charged Aurangzib, who 
kept his horse from turning back, and wounded the elephant 
on the forehead vvith his spear. The fircvvorks (rockets, charkhis, 
<&c.,) diseharged by the servaııts had no cffect on tiK elephant, 
which felled Aurangzib’s horse vvith its tusk (not trunk). Aurangzib 
jumped down from the saddic in time. Shujâ, finding his way to 
the scene blocked by the crowd and the confusion caused by the many 
fireworks and the abundance of smoke, quickly madc a detour in order 
to approach nearer to the beast and hit it vvith his lance. But on 
the vvay a fire-wheel (charkhi) hit his horse on the forehead and it 
reared and threvv him down. Jai Singh’s horse shieti. Meantime 
Suratsundar returned to the attack, and Sudhâkar ran away from 
the princes. Aurangzib was iu.st 14 ycars of age at the time. The 
Emperor presented him vvith 5,000 gold coins, the elephant Sudhâkar, 
and other gifts of the total value of two lakhs of Rupees. 

Itimâd Khan' was an eunuch presented to Shah Jahân by his 
^ather-in-law, Yamin-ud-daula Asaf Khan. (Abd. Ham. Pad. LA. 
204.) 
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§ 2. Aurangzib’s early jealousy of Dara. 

A mansion had been [newly] built at Agrâ for Dârâ 
Shukoh. He invited to it Shah Jahân and his three other 
sons. As it was the summer season, an undergroımd room 
had been constructed close to the river, and niirrors from 
Aleppo, longer than the hııman statü re, had been hung on 
the side towards the river. Dârâ conducted Shah Jahân 
and his brothers to see how the room looked. Muhammad 
Aıırangzib sat down close to the door leading in and out 
of the room. Dârâ seeing it winked at the Emperor, as if 
to say ‘See where he is sitting.* His Majesty said, “My 
child, though I know you to be learned and hermit-like, yet 
it is also needful to maintain one’s rank. [There is a 
popular saying],—‘If you do not maintain your rank, you 
are an atheist.' What necessity is there for you to sit down 
in the patlı by which people pass, and in a position below 
your younger brother?’' Aurangzib replied, “I shall after- 
wards teli you the reason of my sitting down here.*’ After 
a short time he rose on the plea of performing his afternoon 
prayer {suhar) in congregation, and went back from the 
place to his own house without taking the Emperor’s per- 
mission. When the Emperor heard of it he forbade him 
the Court, so that the prince was debarred from the audience 
for seven months. After the seven months, the Emperor 
told the Begam Sâhib [Jahânârâ, the Crown Princess], “Go 
to his house and learn for me the reason of his Corning back 
on that day without my leave and of his sitting down on a 
low level.” When the Begam Sâhib went and asked him, 
he replied, “On the day when Dârâ Shukoh had invited us, 
if that brother intentionally so acted that, after making his 
father and thrçe; brothers sit down in that underground 
room with one door, he repeatedly came in and went out for 
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the necessary supervision of the entertainment *fl feared that] 
'he rnight shut the door, and then ali would be över [with 
us]. If he acted thus through carelessness, it repeatedly 
struck me that I should do the work (of guarding the door) 
while he was inside the roonı. But His Majesty out of a 
sense of dignity forbade my action. So I carne out af ter 
begging God’s pardon.’’ Immediately on hearing this the 
Emperor summoned the prince and conferred favours on 
him. The prince told Sadullah Khan [the prime-'ininist’er], 
'^Send me away from the Court by any means that you can, 
as I have lost my slecp and peace of mind.” So His Majesty 
sent him from Lahor to act as governor of the Deccan. 

Text.—lr. MS, lSh—l6o; MS. N. 24a—25^;. 

Notcs.—Lahor in the last sentence must be a mistake for 
Multân. Aurangzib was never subahdâr of Lahor (the Panjab), 
but on 14th July, 1652 he was appointcd subahdâr of the Deccan 
on transfer from Multân. 

On İst Dccembcr, 1645 Dârâ was given two lakhs of Rupces 
for his new house on the Jamuna at Delhi (Abdul Harnid’s 
Padishahnamah, ii. 474). This house was visited by Shah Jahân 
on 14th March, 1643 (Jbid. 333). Dârâ’s house on the bank of the 
Jamunâ at Agrâ was inhabited by the Emperor from 20th July to 
8th August, 1644 Ubid. 380, 386). Aurangzib was in disgrace at 
Agra from 28 May to 25t]ı Novcmbcr, 1644 Ubid. 376, 398) and 
was aftcrwards (16th February, 1645) sent as subahdâr to Gujrat 
(411). The Emperor again visited Dârâ’s house at Agrâ on 
2nd January, 1645 (403). 

§ 3. Young Aurangzib’s courtesy to Nobles. 

Dârâ Shukoh behaved towards sonıe of the nol)les with 
enmity and tüwards some others with arrogance,—such as 
Ali Mardan Khan, Sadullah Khan, and Sayyid Miran of 
Bârha, v^ho were commanders of five thousand each and 
intimate courtiers of Shah Jahân. But Aurangzib had a 

3 
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special frieıidship with every one of them; so that in his 
letters he used to address Ali Mardan Khan, (on whom 
Shalı Jahân had bestowed the title of ‘Faithful Friend’), 
with the friendly epitlıet of ‘Man of good deeds’; to address 
Sadullah Khan (who had the titles of ‘StafT of old age’ 
and ‘Minister fiili of plans’, and of whom Aıırangzib, by 
reason of his having read with him, regarded himself as a 
pupil), as ‘Minister ftıll of plans* and ‘tlıe Head of humble 
pupils’; and Sayyid Miran of Bârha, whom the Emperor 
had entitled ‘the Sayyid of Sayyids*, as ‘The essence of the 
descendants of His Floliness the Sayyid of the Universe 
(i.e,, Muhamınad)'. Every one of these three nobles, and 
others besidcs them such as Afzal Khan Mullâ Alâ-ul-mulk 
(who fronı the rank of khân-i-sâmân afterwards attained to 
the post of wasir), in their extreme love for Aurangzib did 
every service required by friendship in guarding his interests 
in his absence. His Majesty Shah Jahân was deeply grieved 
at heart. On seeing the signs of [future] misförtüne on 
the forehead of Siıâh-i-buland-içbâl (Dârâ Shukoh) and the 
marks of rise in the fortune of Aurangzib, he advised Dârâ 
against his bad acts and words. But when he found that 
Dârâ Shukoh did not profit by the good coıınsel, as has 
been well said, (Verse) 

If the blanket of a nıan’s Fate has been woven black, 

Even the waters of the Zimzim and Kausar* cannot 

wash it white, 

he wished that Muhammad Aurangzib should change his 
behaviour to the nobles so that they might give up pro- 
tecting him in his absence. 

♦Zimzim is a sacred well at Mecca and Kausar is a spring of 
heaven. 
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In a royal letter he wrote with his own hand to Aurangzib, 
^‘My child! it is proper for kings and their sons to have 
a lofty spirit and to display elevation of mind. I have lıeard 
that in dealing with cvery one of nıy officers you show the 
greatest humility on your part. If you do so witlı a view 
to the future, |know that] ali things depend on predesti- 
nation, and that nothing but contempt vvili l:)e gained by this 
ıneekness of spirit.’' Atırangzib replied, “What your Majesty 
has, oııt of favour and kindness, written witlı your gracious 
pen conccrning this huınble slave, has come dovvn like a 
revelation from the heavens. Hail, true saint and spiri- 
tual guide! ‘Thou givest honour to whomsoever Thou 
wishest and disgrace to whom Thou desirest/ [this text 
provcs that honour and lo\vlinessj are solely dependent 
on the predestination of the Master of Slaves and Creator 
of Earth and Cities. I am acting according to the true 
Tradition narrated by Anas the son of Mâlik, ‘whosoever 
humbles himself, God bestows honour on him/ 1 con- 
sider wounding the hearts [of othcrs] as the worst of 
silis and the ınost shameful of vices. I am not con- 
tradicting what has been written in your gracious letter, 
but I know for certain that it was written agreeably to 
[the verse] İThe temptations of the Devil, who creates 
suspicion in the hearts of men; and he is one of the genii 
and men.’ (Verse) 

I cannot say anything except excuses for my sins. 

Pardon the sins of me, a wretch with a blackencd face 

and a dark record!" 

Tcxt.^lr. MS. 22b—23h, 

Notcs ,—Mulla Ala-ubmulk Tuni was crcated Fazıl Khan (not 
Af sal) and khan-i-saman by Shah Jahan (M. U. iii. 524—530). 
Aurangzib appointed him diwan, i.c. urasir, on 7th June, 1663, but 
he died on the 23rd. (M. A. 46). Abu Hamza Anas ibn Mâlik 
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(d. c. 93 A. H.) was the last of the Companions of Mulıammad. 
[Encycio, of İslam, i. 345.] 

§ 4. Shah Jahan’s estimate of his sons. 

The Eınperor Shah Jahan used to say, ‘'At times I 
fear that my elclest son [Dârâ Shukoh] has beconıe the 
enemy of good men; Mıırâd Bakhsh has set his heart on 
drinking; Mulıammad vShujâ has no good trait except con-' 
tentment easy good nature). But the resolution and 

intelligence of Aurangzib prove that he falone] can shoulder 
this difficult task (vıs., ruling India). But there is great 
sickness and infirmity in his physical frame. ( Vei'se) 

Then, whom will hc wish for as a friend 

and to whom will his heart indine?’'' 

7'ext. —Ir. MS. 14a. Not in MS. N. This anecdotc occurs in 
many olher collcction.s and is No. 5 in the lithographcd Rugaât-^ 
i’-Alamgiri. 


§ 5. Love-affair with Zainabadi. 

The aflFair of Zainâbfıdi happened in this manner: 

At the time when Aurangzib was made governor of 
the Deccan and was going to Aurangâbad [his head- 
quarters], on arriving at Burhânpur, the governor of which 
was Saif Khan, (who had married the priıgce’s maternal 
aunt', viz. Sâlihâ Bânu, the daughter of Asaf Khan), he 
went to visit her, and she too had invited him. As it was 
the house of his aunt, not much çare was taken to remove 
the women of the lıarenı out of his view, and the prince 
entered the house without announcing himself. Zainâbâdi, 
whose original name was Hirâ Bâi, was standing under a 
tree, holding a branch with her right hand and singing in 
a low tone. Immediately on seeing her, the prince unable 
to control himself, sat down there, and then fell\down at 
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full length on the ground in a swoon. The news was 
carried to his aunt. Running barefooted fto the place] she 
clasj^ed him to her breast and began to wail and lament. 
After 3 or 4 gharis the prince regained consciousness. How- 
ever much she inquired about his condition, asking, ‘What 
ınalady is it? Did you ever have any attack of it before?’ 
the prince gave no reply at ali but renıained silent. The 
joy of the entertainınent and hospitality was destroyed, and 
the affair turned into mourning and gricf. İt was midnight 
when the prince recovered his speech, and said, “If I nıen- 
tion ıny disease, can you apply the reınedy?” When his 
aunt heard these words, she in extrenıe gladness gave away 
propitiatory alms (iasadduq), ınade sacrifices (gurbân), and 
said, “What do you talk of remedy? I shall offer my life 
itself [to cure you]/’ Then the prince revealed the whole 
nıatter to her. On hearing it, she (almost) lost her cons¬ 
ciousness and became tonguc-tied, not knowdng what to 
answer. At last the prince said, “You have uselessîy shown 
ali tlîis tenderness in incjuiring after my hcalth. When you 
are not giving a reply to my words, how can you cure me?” 
The aunt replied, “May I be your sacrifice! You know 
this wretch, (vis., Saif Khan) ; he is a bloodthirsty man, 
and does not çare in the least for the Emperor Shah Jahân 
or yourself. On merely hearing of your request (for Hirâ 
Bâi) he will first murder her and then me. Telling him 
(about your passion) will do no other good than this that 
I shall have to sacrifice my life. But why should the life 
of that poor innocent girl lxi destroyed for no ofîence?” 
The prince replied, “Indeed, you have spoken the truth. 
I shall try some other device.” 

After sunrise he came back to his own house, and did 
not eat anything at ali. Summoning Murshid Quli Khan, 
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who was the prince’s subordinate and diwân of the Deccan, 
he discussed the case in detail with him, as he was his 
trusted confidant of secrets. The Khan said, ''Let me first 
despatch hini (i.e., nıurder Saif Khan), and if aftervvards 
anybody slays me, there will be no hamı, as in exchange 
of my blood-price the work of my saint and spiritual guide 
the prince) will be achieved/’ The prince replied, 
‘‘Indeed, I know that you are so ready to sacrifice your 
life for me. But my heart does not consent to making my 
aunt a widow. Resides, according to the Quninic Lavv, one 
cannot undertake a manifest nıurder with a knowledge of 
religious lavv. You should speak [to Saif Khan], relying 
on God [for success].'' Murshid Quli Khan set olî vvithout 
any grunıbling and told everything to Saif Khan, who 
replied, ‘'Convey my salam to the prince. I shall give the 
answer of this to his maternal aunt.’' That very moment 
he went to the women’s apartments and told [his wife], 
‘'What harın is there in it? I have no need for [Aurang- 
zib’s] Begam, the daughter of Shah Nawâz Khan. Let him 
send me Chattar Bâi, his ovv^n concubine {haram), that she 
may be exchanged [for Hirfi Bâi].” And inımediately 
aftervvards he sent the aunt in a litter to the prince; when 
she objected saying that she vvould not go, he insisted, 
''Go quickly, if you love your life.” So she had no help 
but to go and teli everything to the prince, wdıo vvas higlıly 
pleased and cried out, “What of [giving him] one [inmate 
of my harem] ? Immediately take with yoıtrself in the 
pdiki in vvhich you have conıe both of tlıenı, as I have no 
objection!” The aunt sent a report of the facts to her 
husband by means of an eunuch. Saif Khan said, ^'Novv 
no cover is left [for me to take refuge in],” and mounted 
and sent the Bâi to the prince v^dthout delay. 
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Text. —Ir. MS. 20a—^21a. 

Notes .—There are many mistakes in the above account. Saif 
Khan, who had married Mâlikâ Bânu (not Sâlihâ), the eldest sister 
of Mümtaz Mahal, was removed from the governorship of Khândcsh 
at Shah Jahân’s accession (1628) and never again enıployed there. 
Mâlikâ died on 25th August, 1641 (Ab. Hamid’s Pad. ii. 241). Her 
husband, Saif Khan Mirza Safi (M. ÎJ. ii. 416—421), died in Bengal 
in May, 1640 (Ab. Hamid’s Pad. ii. 198). 

The foIlowing version of the episode given in the Mâsir-ul-umata, 
seems to be the corrcct one:— 

Mir Khalil, (sııccessiveiy sıırnamed Mnftakhar Khan, Sipahdâr 
Khan, and Khân-i-Zamân), a son-in“law of Asaf Khan, was sent to 
the Deccan as Chief of the Artillery in the 23rd year of Shah Jahân, 
1649—50. (Tcxt has 30th or 3rd year. Both dates wrong, vide 
M. U. İÜ. 501). In 1653, he became commandant of Dhârur. It was 
only in Aurangzib’s reign that he became subahdâr of Khândesh 
[July 1681. Died July 1684. (M.A. 246)]. Zainâbâdi, whc> was 
beloved by Aurangzib beforc his accession, had been, it is said, in 
the Khan’s harem as his concubine. One day the prince wcnt with 
the ladies of his harem to the garden of Zainâbâd Burhânpur, named 
Ahukhânah [Deer Park] and began to stroll with his chosen beloved 
c/ues. Zainâbâdi, \vhose musical skill ravished tlıe senses, and who 
was unique in blandishments, having come in the t rain of Khan-i- 
Zaınân’s wife (the prince’s maternal aunt), on seeing a fruit-laden 
mango-tree, in mirîh and amorous play advanced, leaped up and 
plucked a fruit, without paying due rcspect to the prince’s presence. 
This move of hers robbed the prince of his senses and self-control. 
With shameful importunity he procured her from his aunt’s house, 
and became infatuated and given up to her, in spite of ali his severe 
continence and temperance and püre training in theology. The slory 
goes that one day she offered him a cup of vvine and refjuested him 
to drink it. Ali his professions of reluctance and entreaty were 
disregarded. Then the poor prince was (at last) about to drink it, 
vvhen that siy enehantress snatched away the cup (from his hand) 
and said ‘My purpose was to test your love and not to embitter your 
mouth with this wicked and unlucky liquor!’ This love-affair 
proceeded to such lengths as to rcach Shah Jahân’s ears. Dârâ 
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Shukoh, who lovecl not Aurangzib, made Capital of this incident to 
slander his brother to thc Emperor, saying, ‘See the piety and abstin- 
ence of tlıis hypocritical knavel He has göne to the dogs for the 
sake of a wcnch of his aunt's household.’ By chance thc rosc of 
her life withered in its very spring time, and left the prince seared 
with the brand of eternal separation. She is buried at Aurangâbâd 
close to the big tank. On thc day of her death the prince becaıne 
very unwcU; in extremc agitation hc rode out to hunt. Mir Askari 
(Aqil Khan), who was in attendance, sccured a private audience 
and remonstratcd, ‘\Vhat wisdotn is thcrc İn resolving to hunt in this 
(dısturbed) State?’ The prince replied, (Ferse) 

‘Lamentation in the house caımot relieve the heart, 

In solitude alone onc can cry to his heart’s content.’ 

Aqil Khan recited the following couplet [of his own composition] 
a.s apt for the occasion : 

‘How easy did love appear, but, alas, how hard it isi 
How hard was separation, but what repose it gave to the 

beloved V 

The prince could not check his tears, but cornmitted the verses to 
his meınory, (M.U. i. 790-792) after vainly trying to learn the modest 
poet's name, (Ibtd. ii. 823). 

Manucci (i. 231) narrates the story thus:— 

“Aurangzib grew very fond of one of the dancing-women in his 
harem, and through the great love he bore to her he negleeted for 
some time his prayers and his austerities, filling up his days with 
music and dances; and going even farther, he enlivened himself with 
wine, which he drank at the instance of the said dancing-girl. The 
dancer died, and Aurangzib made a vo\v never to drink wine again 
nor to listen to music. In after-days he was accustomed to say that 
God had becn very gracious to him by putting an end to that dancing- 
girl’s life, by reason of whom he had cornmitted so many iniquities, 
and had run the risk of never reigning through being occupied in 
vicious practices.” 

Now, when did the episode happen? Aurangzib was twice 
subahdar of the Deccan, vis., 1636^1644 and 1653—1657. It was only 
during the second of these periods that this Khan-i-Zamân, Murshîd 
Quli Khan Khurâsâni (M.U. iii. 493), and Mir Askari served in the 
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Deccan. Therefore, the date secms to have been 1653 at the earliest, 
when Aurangzib was 35 years old and the father of six children; he 
was not exactly a passionate youth who might consider the world 
well lost for love. 

Akbar made it a rulc that the concubines of the Alughal Emperors 
should be named after the places of their hırtlı or the tovvns in 
which they wcre admitted to the harem. (Waris’s Padishahnamah, 
45^). Hence \ve lıave ladics surnamed Akbarabadi, Fathpuri, 
Aurangabadi, Zainabadi, and Udaipuri. Zainâbâd is the name of a 
suburb on the bank of the 'I'apti oppositc Bıırhânpur. İn Jnâyetııllah\s 
Ahkâm (131«) our heroine's tomb is mentioncd, thoııgh her name is 
WTongIy spelt Zainpuri. 

§ 6. Aurangzib’s precautions in beginning the 
War of Succession. 

At the lime wlıen Aurangzib left Aurangabad in order 
to fight Dârâ Slıııkoh, and encamped at Arsul, four miles 
from the city, he ordered that there would be a halt of 
ten days there in order that his men might get their 
remaining needments ready. Nobody else dıırst remonstrate 
with him. Only Najâbat Khan, who was a friend of firm 
fidelity and great boldness, said, “Declaring tlıe intention 
to march and then ordering a halt in this manner, will 
emboldeıı the enemy,” Aurangzib smiled and said, “First, 
teli me how they will be emboldened, and then I shall give 
you my answer/' The Khan replied, “\Vhen the enemy 
will hear of our long halt here, they will send a strong force 
to bar our path/' Aurangzib said, “That is the very essence 
pf [my] policy. If I march quickly I shall have to 
encounter the whole army [of Dârâ at cne place.] But if 
I delay here, my contest will be with the first division [of 
the enemy’s] force. It is easier to defeat the first division 
than to defeat the whole army. In case he himself [i,e., Dârâ] 
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has the boldness to advance and crosscs the Narmadâ, his 
condition will be this: (Verse) 

The man wlıo gocs far from his asyîum and home 

Becomes helpless, ncedy, and forsakcn. 

In the watcr even the lİon bcconıes the prey of fishes, 

On dry land the crocodilc bccomes the food of ants. 

This delay is for the above purpose and not for wlıiling' 
away my time. Nay more, there is another object, on which 
the advantage already mentioned is de^^endent. This second 
object is that T may know the character of the men 
accompanying me, both poor and rich; if a man delays in 
spite of his being \velI-to-do, then it is better not to take 
him along any farther from this place, because in future this 
circumstance will prove a source of utter weakness. In 
case I make a quick march, those nobles whose sin çeri ty is 
doubtful may show negligence and delay, and then the 
distance [from my base] being great, it will be impossible 
to remedy the evil, and I shall ha ve either to helplessly 
leave them defaulting or to return and correct theın.'^ 

When Najâbat Khan heard this, he kissed Aurangzib’s 
feet and cried out, “God knows best where to send one 
on a prophetic mission.*' 

The above blessed saying was verified by tlıis fact that 
Mirza Shall Naw<âz Khan, one of the officers appointed to 
the Deccan, did not come* with Aurangzib during the first 
day's march, and on the second day*s march, he submitted, 
*Tn consideration of my being a serv^ant of Shah Jahân, I 
have no help but to remain here by resigning my military 
rank. I have no connection with Dârâ Shukoh. One of 
my daughters has been married to you and another to 


♦ Ir. MS. reads came. 
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Murâd Bakhsh. I have no rclationship with Dara Shukoh 
which it might be necessary for me to respect. Yoıır Higlı- 
ness knows well that I have not shown, in any battie or 
halt, any shortcoming or holding back vvhich may be 
attributed to covvardice or disloyalty.” 

Aıırangzib replied, “Indeed, the requisites of fidelity to 
salt are not distant from men of püre blood [like you]. 
But I am making soıne days’ halt here; I wish to see you 
[daily] for some days, and shall give you leave to depart 
when I resume ıny nıarch. What need is there tliat you 
should turn a private person {faqir) Shah Nawaz Khan 
said, '‘This, too, is opposed to a servant’s duties. This 
hereditary servant has set his heart on the work of the 
Emperor Shah Jalıfm/* 

After this Aıırangzib gave out that he was down with 
looscness of the bowels. The nobles who came to t^ay the 
fcustomary] visit to the sick% were ordered to enter alone 
and one by one, leaving their attendants outside. Thus, on 
the second day, whcn Mirza Shah Nawâz Khan came, 
Shaikh Mir pronıptly arrested him, tied hini hand and neck, 
and placed him handcuffed and fettered on the hazvda of an 
elephant. That very moment Aıırangzib gave tlıe order to 
mareh. After reaching Burhânpur, Shah Nawâz Khan ■wa£ 
thrown into prison. After the victory över Dârâ Shukoh, 
at the entreaty of Zeb-un-nisâ Begam,—who had refused 
food for three days, saying that she would keep fasting tili 
her maternal grandfather was released,—Aıırangzib in anger 
and displeasure ordered him to be set free and appointed 
him governor of Ahmadabad, which province had been 
without a governor since Murâd Bakhsh left it. But 
Aurangzib said, ‘‘My mind is not reassured [about him]. 
I have issued this order as I could not help it, but I shall 
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reconsider it carefully afterwards. As he is a Sayyid, it is 
hard to order his execution. Otherwise, there is the well“ 
known saying, ‘A severed head telis no tale’/' 

What he had said did finally come to ]>ass. After 
Dârâ’s flight, the Klıan joined hini in the battie of Ajmir 
and was slain in the nıidst of the fight. 

Text,--lr, MS. 2Sa—26b. 

Notes .—Aıırangzib started from Aııragabad on 5th February, 
1658 to contest the throne. At Arsul, 4 nıiles n.c. of the city, he 
halted for oııe day onIy. (Alantgirmmah, 43-44). But a halt of 
one rnonth (18th Feb.—20th March) was made at Burhânpur. “Slıah 
Nawâz Klıan Safawi did not acconıpany Aıırangzib, but lingered at 
Burhânpur under various i)retexts. So the prince on reaching 
Mandua (25th March) sent Muhamnıad Sultân and Shaikh Mir back 
to Burhânpur to arrest and confıne Shah Nawâz Khan in the fort 
of Burhânpur.” (Ihid. 52). Shah Nawâz Khan Safawi, the father- 
in-law of Aurangzib, \vas a Sayyid of very high pedigree. (Life in 
M. LK ii. 670). At the end of September Aurangzib from Multan 
ordered his rcicase and appointed him subahdar of Gnjrat. Slain 
in the battie of Ajmir, 14th March, 1659. {A. N. 209, 323). 

§ 7. Battie of Khajwa 

In the night preceding the day which had been fixed 
for the battie with Shujâ, when about 7^2 hours of the 
night had vvorn on, the Eınperor learnt that Rajah Jaswant 
Singh, who had been given the command of the Vanguard, 
had determined to go över to Shujâ with his own troops 
who numbered 14,000 cavalry and infantry, and that during 
his journey he had laid a severe hand on {i.e., looted) the 
followers and aninıals of tlıe inıperial canip, so that the 
orderly arrangement of the arnıy had been broken up, and 
a great panic had seized the men, many of whonı had joined 
that vvreteh’s (Jaswant’s) force and were advancing with 
him in the patlı of misfortune. The Emperor was then 
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engaged in the tahajjud prayer; on lıearing the report he 
nıade a sign with his hand (as if to say] “If he has göne 
away, let hini go away/ but gave no other rejıly. After 
finishing his prayer, he summonecî ]\lir Jumla and said, 
‘^This incident, too, is a m.ercy fronı God, for if the’ hyjıocrite 
had taken this step in the niidst of the battie, it vvould have 
been hard to remedy the mischief/’ 

Then he ordered the kettîedrıınıs to be beaten and his 
mount to be got ready. Riding an eleplıant, he passed the 
rest of the night in that condition. 

When the sun rose it was found that the arnıy of Shujâ 
was Corning on from the lef t side firing its artillery.* A 
number of men, whose day of death had arrived, were slain. 
Aurangzib ordered the drivcr of lıis elephant, “Make ıny 
eleplıant reach Shujâ’s elejıhant by any means that you 
can/’ Just then Murshid Quli Khan, who was the 
Enıperor’s counscllor and close companion, said, “This 
kind of audacity is opposed to the jıractice of emperors.” 
Aurangzib replied, “Neither of us has yet bccome emperor. 
Men become emperors only after shovving this şort of daring. 
And if after one has become cmııeror his courage decreases, 
his authority does not last. (p^erse) 

“That man [ alonc ] can tightly clasp in his arrns the bride 

of kingship 

Who plants kisses on the keen sword's lip.” 

Tc.vt-^lr. MS. 4/?-~5a; MS. N. 33a^34b. 

Notes .—The battie of Khajwa tcK)k place on 5th January, 1659, 
and ended in the utter rout of Shujâ. For a full account of the 
batt’.e sce my History of Aurarujcih, ch. 19. Murshid Quîi Khan, 

♦MS. N. reads diflfcrcntly: “it was found that the force vvith 
Aurangzib was not even one-fourth of Shujâ’s army. There was a 
short artillery-fight. He (Shujâ) came on from the left side with 
his own vanguard.” 
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Khurâsâni, (Masir-ul-umara, iii. 493—500), the able revenue adminis- 
trator of the Dcccan during Aurangzib’s viceroyalty, was slain in 
the battie of Dliarniat, and so coııld not have been prcscnt at Khajwa. 
The other Murshid Quli K-Uan, Nawab of Bengal, eıitered the imperial 
service long aftcrvvards. Tahajjud, the last prayer of the night, is 
usually said after midnight. 

§ 8. Aurangzib’s iast wiU and testament. 

“Praise be to God and blessing on those servants 
[of HimJ who have become sanctified and have given ' 
satisfaction [to Him], I have some [instructions to 
leave as my] last \vill and testament : 

First, —On behalf of this sinner sunk in iniquity [i.e., 
myself] cover [with an oiîering of cloth and carpet] the 
holy tomb of Haşan (on him be peace!), because those 
who are drovvned in the ocean of sin have no other pro- 
tection excei)t seeking refııgtf with that Portal of Mercy 
and Forgiveness. The means of performing this greatly 
auspicious act are \vith my noble son, Prince Alijâh [Md. 
Azam] ; take them. 

Seconi), —Four Ruj^es and two annas, out of the price 
of the caps sewn by me, are with Aia Bega, the mahaldâr. 
Take the amount and spend it on the shroud of this heîpless 
creature. Three hundred and five Rupees, from the wages 
of copying the Qîirân, are in my pürse for personal expenses. 
Distribute them to the faqirs on the day of my death. As 
the money earned by co]>ying the Qurân is regarded by the 
Shia sect as illegal, do not spend it on my shroud and other 
necessaries. 

Third, —Take the remaining necessaries [of my 
funeral] from the agent of Prince Alijâh; as he is the 
nearest heir among my sons, and on him lies the respon- 
sibility for the lawful or unlawful [practices at my funeral]; 
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this helpless person (i.e,, Aurangzib) is not answerable for 
them, because the clead are in the hands of the survivors. 

Fourth, —Bury this vvanderer in the Valley of Devia- 
tion fronı the Right Patlı with his head hare, because cvery 
ruined sinner who is conducted bare-headed before the 
Grarıd Emperor (i.e., God), is sure to be an object of 
mercy. 

Fjftii, —Cover the top of the coffin on nıy bier with 
the coarse vvhite cloth called goj:i. Avoid the spreading of 
a canopy and lincanonical innovations like [processions of| 
nuısicians and the celebralion of the Prophet’s Nativity 
(maulîtd). 

SıXTiı, —It is proper for the ruler of the kingdonı 
(i.e., nıy heir) to treat kindly the helpless servants whü in 
the train of this shameless sinner [Aurangzib] ha ve been 
roving in the deserts and wilderness [of the Deccan], Even 
if any manifest fault is committed by them, give them in 
return for it gracious forgiveness and benign overlooking 
[of the fault]. 

Seventh, —No nation is better than the Persians for 
acting as accountants (muiasaddi). And in war, too, fronı 
the age of the Emperor Hümâyun to the present time, none 
of this nation has turned his face away from the field, and 
their firm feet have never been shaken. Moreover, they 
have not önce been guilty of disobedience or treachery to 
their master. But, as they insist on being treated with great 
honour, it is v^ry difficıılt to get on together with them. 
You have anyhow to conciliate them, and should employ 
subterfuges, 

Eighth, —The Turâni people have ever been soldiers. 
They are very expert in making cliarges, raids, night-attacks 
and arrests. They feel no suspicion, despair or shame when 
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comiîianded to make a retreat in the very midst of a fight^ 
which means, in other words, ‘drawing the arrow back';— 
and they are a hıındred stages remote from the crass 
stupidity of the Hindustânis, who would part with their 
heads but not leave their positions [in battie]. In every 
way, you should confer favours on this race, because on 
nıany occasions these men can do the necessary service, 
when no other race can. 

Ninth,— You should treat the Sayyids of Bârha, who 
arc vvorthy of blessing, according to the Qurânic verse,. 
‘Give unto the near relations [of the Prophet] their dues, 
and never grow slack in honouring and favouring them. 
Inasmuch as, according to the blessed verse, ‘I say I do 
not ask of you any recompense for it except love to 
[my] kinsmen’, love for this family is the wages of 
[Muhammad’s] Prophetship, you should never be wanting 
[in respect for them], and it will be fruitful of benefit in 
this world and the next. But you should be extremely 
cautious in dealing with the Sayyids of Bârha. Be not 
wanting in love of them at heart, but externally do not 
increase their rank, lest they become predominant partners 
in the government, nay more, lest they demand the kingdom 
for themselves. If you let them take the reins ever so littie, 
the result will be your own disgrace. 

Tentti, —As far as possible the ruler of a kingdom 
should not spare himself from moving about; he should 
avoid staying in one place, which outwardly gives him repose 
but in eflPect brings on a thousand calamities and troubles. 

Eleventh, —Never trust your sons, nor treat them 
during your lifetime in an intimate manner, because, if the 
Emperor Shah Jahân had not treated Dara Shukoh in this 
manner, his afîairs \vould not have come to such a sorry 
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pass. Ever keep in vicw the saying*, ‘The words of a 
king are barren.’ 

Tvvelftit, —The nıain pillar of governmcnt is lo be 
\vell införmeci in the news of the kingdom. Negligence for 
a single moment becomes the cause of disgrace for long 
years. The escape of the wretch Shivâ took ])Iacc through 
[my] carcicssness, and 1 have to labonr hard [against the 
Marâtlıas] to the erıd of my life, |as the result of itj. 

Twelve is blessed [among numbers]. 1 have con- 
cluded with twelve directions. (Verse) 

İt yon İcarn [the lesson], a kiss on your vviselom, 

Jf yon neglect it, then alas! alas!” 

—İr, MS. 86—10a. MS. N. 16—36 is incomplete and ends 
with the 9th clausc. 

Note.- -The majoritty of the Shias revere ali the tvvelve Imâms 
and are therefore called IsncVa shari (‘‘Tvvelvers) a srııallcr seetion 
adore the first seven İmânıs only and are called Sahiya (“Seveners ”) 
The Turks had a eyele of tzvcivc years. 
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Section II. 


ABOUT HİS SONS AND GRANDSONS 

A. Bahadur Shah (Muazzam). 

§ 9. Arrest of Prînce Muazzam. 

W HEN the Emperor called for Prince Muhammad 
Muazzam Bahadur Shah, intending to iıııprison him, 
he came to the Emperor in the chapel. His Majesty told 
Bakhtâwar Khan, the Superintendent of the Perfumery 
Department, “Bring every csscnce {atar) that my son vvishes 
for.*' Bahadur Shah submitted, “VVhat power has llıis slave 
to make any choice himself ? Any essence Ijıat your Majesty 
may be graciously pleased to present would be bdter jtluuı 
one of my selection].” The Emperor replied, “This order 
of mine is also an act of grace.'* Then Bahadur Shah told 
Bakhtâwar Khan, ‘'Any essence that you havc except the 
essence of scented wax {atar-i-fitnû), is good."' His Majesty 
cried out, “Yes, I too, having the same prudential consi- 
deration in my mind, have troubled you to corne to this 
house.'’ When the essence arrived, he ordered the prince 
to put off his arms and come nearer, in order that the 
Emperor mighl, with his own hand, rub him över with the 
essence. After the perfuming, when the prince went [back] 
to make his bow (of thanksgiving), the Emperor we:nt 
away, ordering Muharranı Khan with the help of Hamid- 
ud-din Khan, to disarm the four sons of the prince, and 
detain ali the five there. As they went up first of ali to 
Muhammad Muiz-ud~din, the latter laid his hand on the 
hilt of his sword. Bahadur Shah in anger cried out (to 
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his sonj, “Wretch, you are resisting the order of your 
Centre of Faith and K'aba His Sacred Majesty) 

With his own lıands he töre off his [cidest] son’s weapons 
and gave thcm up to Muharram Khan. The other soııs 
vvithout objection stripped ofîf their arms and surrendered 
them, 

When the Emperor heard of it, he said, ‘‘The chapel 
has takcn the place of the Well of Joseph, and he will attain 
to the dignity of Joseph/* 

Tcxt. —İr. MS. 7a. 

Notcs .—Prince Muazzam, aftemards Emperor Pahâdur Shah 
was imprisoned by Aurangzib on 21st February, 1687, and rcleased 
on 9th May, 1695, when he was sent to Labore as governor. The 
Masîr-i-.Uamgiri (p. 294) gives a shghtly difîerent acconnt of the 
manner of his arrest. The Bakhtâwar Khan of this ancrdote coııld 
not havc becn the author of the Mirat-i-alaın (who died on 9th 
February, 1695), bul was cvidently Khwâjah Bakhtâwar, creatcd a 
Khan in April, 1705. There is a play upon the vvord fîtna, which 
means (T) scented wax and (2) disturbaııce, tumult. The Kaba 
is the sguare tcnıi)le of black stonc at Mccca, towards wbich Musllms 
turn their faces \vhciî praying. Joseph, the son of Jacob, was flung 
into a dry \vcll by his wickcd brothers, and then sold as a slave 
to some merchanis going lo Egypt, and this calanıity was the means 
of his future greatness as the prime-minister of Egypt. {Gencsis, 
xxxvii. 24). 


§ 10. Wise Counsels for Kings. 

On the day vvhen the Emperor released Bahâdur .Shah 
frorn captivity, he ınade him sit dovvn in his presence and 
told him, ‘‘As a father like me has been pleased with you, 
the crown will certainly fail to your lot. I hacf no need to 
satisfy [my father] Shah Jahân, as he was devoted to Dârâ 
Shukoh, who had become an unbeliever through the com- 
panionship of Hindus and yogis (ascetics). Tt is simply the 
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assistance of the faith of the Sayyid anıong Prophets, Le,, 
Muhammad, (on whom be blessings and peace!) that is 
the cause of victory.* Some counsels I am going to givc 
yotı; you should lay them to heart. Although I know it 
for certain that it is far from your nature to put them iuto 
practice, yet 1 anı speaking out of paternal affection and 
in view of the love and obedience which you have shown. 

“First, —an Enıperor ought to stand midway hetween 
gentleness and severity. If either of these two qualilies 
exceeds the other, it beconıes a cause of the ruin of his 
throne, because in case of excessive gentleness the peopk* 
display audacity, while the increase of harshness scares away 
heart s, e.g., nıy imde Sultân Ulugh Beg, in spite of İh s 
graces and good qualities, was fearless in shedding blood. 
so that for petty offences he used to order executions. His 
son, Abdul Latif, made hini prisoner and sent him to the 
fort of Nehâwand. On the way he asked a man, ‘What do 
you think was the cause of the fail of my royal po\vcr?" 
The man answered, ‘On account of your bloodshed, wh:ch 
made men shrink from you/ What my august ancestor ihc 
Emperor Hümâyun displayed was improper negligence, 
forgiveness, and weakness in affairs, because, in spite oi 
his repeatedly hearing of the audacious deeds of Sher Khan 
in the province of Bengal, he neglected fSher Khan], and 
only rebuked his father, Haşan Sur, saying, ‘You know of 
your son’s acts and yet you do not write to him fto 
remonstrate] !’ Haşan replied, ‘His acts have passed beyond 
the stage writing. I know not what your Majesty's 
negligence will at last result in/ 

♦ Text has *advice’ which makes no sense. I read nasrat for 
vasihat. 
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“Next this, an Emperor should never allow himself 
to be fond of ease and inclined to retirement, becausc the 
most fatal cause of the decline of kingdorns and the destntc- 
tion of royal power is this undesirable habit. Always be 
nıoving about, as ınııch as possible. (Ferse) 

İt is bad for bolh cııiperors and watcr to rcnıain at tiıc 

same place, 

Tbo water grovv\s putrid and the king’s power slips out of 

his control. 

İn tüuring lic the honour, casc, and sv)lcndour of kings, 

The desire of comfort and happiness makes thctn 

ımtnıstvvorthy. 

“Next this,—ahveıys |)lan how to train yoıır scrvaiıts, 
and appoint every one to the task for w]nch you deem. him 
fit. İt is opposed to wisdonı to order a carpet--\veaver to 
do the work of blacksmith. Don't impose the task of tl ıe 
^^eat on the small, nor that of the littie on the great, because 
great people feel ashamed in doing the work of small men, 
and littie feIlows lıave not the capacity for doing the work 
of the great, so that utter disorder prevails in the affairs 
of the State.” 

Text.~\r. MS. 7a—8a. 

Nütes ,—Mirza Ulngh Beg, a grandson of Timur, and the learned 
author of Astronomical Tables, was king of Samargand tili 1449, 
when he was deposed and nıurdered by his son Abdul Latif. 

§ i K Advice to his Heir. Gloomy Prophecy. 

When the EmjKîror released Prince Muhammad 
Muazzam Bahâdur Shah from confınement, he conferred 
favours and gifts on him, and, on the day of giving him 
îeave to depart, said, “Although out of shecr ııecessity and 
because I lıad no other choice, 1 have punished your 
extremely ruinous conduet by keeping you in prison for 
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some years, yet, this is the strongest sign of [your future] 
kingship, as the throne and dignity of Joseph were depen- 
dent on his being [first] imprisoned. God vvilling, the same 
will happen to you. In this hope I have in nıy lif etime 
entrusted to you [the governorship of] paradise-Iikc 
Hindustân. 

^‘The presages of my horoscope,—composcd by Fâzil 
Khan Alâ-ul-mulk, [and giving the incidents] froın the day 
of nıy birth tili aftcr my death,—^have ali been verified by 
actual experience.* In that horoscope it is written that 
after ıııef will come an Emperor, ignorant, narrow-minded, 
overpowered by injuries,—whose words will be ali imperfect 
and whose plans will be ali immature. He will act towards 
some men with so much prodigality as almost to drown 
them, and towards others with so much rigour as to raise 
the fear of [utter] destruçtion. Ali these admirable qualities 
and praiseworthy characteristics are found in your nature! 
Although I shall send [? or leave] behind me a comı^etent 
wazir who has come to the front in my reign and whom I 
have secured, yet what good will it do, as the four pillars of 
the empire, my four sons, will never leave that poor 
man to himself to do his work? In spite of this being the 
case, [he] will stili exert [himself] so that the work [of 
administration] will on the whole be well done. But it is a 
rule of medicine that although the lower limbs of the body 

* One example of the correctness of the horoscope is given in 
^Masir-uUumara, iii. 529. 

t The translation here follows the Ir. MS. But MS. N. reads, 
“Aftcr this reign, which is the cÜvider of the life of Samâk-î-râmih 
and Samâk-i-â'.^saİ (two portions of the constellatîon Leo) and is 
situated at the most conspicuous placc of the degree of ascendeney, 
an Emperor shall come, ete.” 
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may retain their strength so long as the bad hurnour does 
not descend from the ıij)per parts of the body, in the end 
the diseasc turns into [general] weakness and vSİackness, tıay 
cven into disorder and dcath. In this matter, too, the same 
is the case. Although owing to nıy marching throiıgh 
vvilderncsses and forests, my oftıcers, wh(> love repose and 
fccl disgusted wit]ı their own parents, long for the destruc- 
tion of this my horrovved life,—^yet after my death they 
will, owing to the thoııghtlessness and ignorance of this son 
incapable of appreciating merit, heg from God for themselves 
that very thing {tna,, death) which they are now praying 
for me. Any hovv, T advise yon, out of fatherly love, 
'Don^t be so salt that |yoıır subjects] would spit yoıı ont of 
their moııths, nor be so sweet that they may gulp you down/ 
But this advice is out of place here, as saltishness is not 
at ali present in your nature, but is the share of your dear 
brother. The portion of saltlessncss is the lot of yon, my 
very sagacious son. May God keep both the brother s in 
perfect moderation! Amen, O Lord of the Universe!”' 

Text.-^lr, MS. 1% 20a. MS. N. 21/;- 23a. 

Notes .—Aurangziiys last and most favourite zmzir was Asad 
Khan. Fâzil Khan (Mulla Alâ-ul-nıulk Tuni), a versatile scholar, 
was Shah Jahan’s Khân^isĞmön. (Life in M. U. iii. 524-530). 

§ 12. Infringement of Royal Prerogative* 

From the news-letter of Kabul the Emperor learnt that 
Prince Muhamnıad Muazzam had at the time of holding 
Court ordered four drııms to be beaten. The Emperor 
wrote, '‘The prime-minister should write to the prince a 
‘Letter by Order* to this efîect:—In the place of four drums 
you should beat four tabors, because it is the prerogative 
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of Eıııperors alone to beat kettiedrums \vhile holding Cöurt. 
VVlıen God gives yon [the throne], you will fenjoy these 
imperial rights]. VVhy this impatience?'' 

Tcxt.-~\v. MS. 3/). MS. N. 9/;-10a. 

Notcs .—Priııce Muazzam ascended the throne a.<i Bahâdur 
Shah J. in 1707. He vvas appointed by his father subahdâr of 
Afghanislan in May, İ098. 


§ 13. İnfringement of Royal Prerogative. 

Fronı the letter of the spy of the province of Afghani- 
stan, the Emperor İcarnt that Prince Mııharnmad Muazzam 
Bahâdur Shah ])erformed the traditional prayers aftcr settîng 
up canvas screens ((jamit) in the Jâma Mosque. On the 
sheet of the letter Aurangzib wrote, “Verily this nıatter is 
not' unconnected with fear and cowardice, which are traits 
(ff this son’s character. Jn spite of such covvardice, he ought 
to have a littie fear of me, too. How did he dare do a thuıg 
which is the special prerogative. of kings? The late 
Emperor Shah Jahân was negligent towards his sons. so 
that mattcrs came to a pass that is notorious.’^ On the 
margin the Emperor wrote, ‘'The nazır (of Kabul) is 
disnıissed fronı his post and reduced in rank by a hundred 
troopers, as he has not written fto me] a single sylkıble 
about this affair. Muharram Khan should recommend 
another nâzir, Entirely take away the jâgirs of the news- 
writer and reporter fof Kabul], I have not degraded them 
in rank as they may be of service in future. The spy should 
quickly make another inquiry and report the facts. If it is 
true, the prince should be removed fronı the governorship 
and summoned to my presence/' 

Tcxt,—Jr. MS. 10(7 & b., not in MS. N. 
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§ 14. Royal Prerogative infringed. 

The Emperor İcarnt from the letter of llıe ııCıcir o\ 
Muhanımad Muazzam Baliâüur Shâh that wheu the prince 
was issuing from the chakla of Sarhiııd he vvhisperecl somc'- 
thing into the car s of the süperi ntendent of the clephants 
vvhich the writeı* could not cateh. \Vhen they had marehed 
eight miles from the [last] halting place, a fıght took ])lace 
between tvvo infuriated elephants. The prince himself 
stoj)ped with his troops and camı>followers and witnessed 
the llght; afterwards tlıe drivers of the t\vo elephants 
separated thenı from each other and continued Ihe journey. 
But in this combat neither of the ele])hants had huri or 
trodden down any person. 

On the slıeet the Emperor wrote, “The First statement 
was due to fear for his own life, as concealment [of the 
mat ter] was not possible. The second correetion, that 
‘neither of the elephants had hurt anybody,’ displays the 
shame of avaricc whiclı makes people blind and dııml). The 
chief paymaster should rcduce the nCızirs rank by 200 and 
change his jCıgir in proportion to the redııction in lıis rank. 
The prime-minister should write to the foolislı prince a 
'Letter by Order’ instead of a farmCm, saying,—Ordering an 
elephant-fight is the exclusive prerogative of kings. By 
these useless and unprofitable longings you cannot get the 
crown sooner. When the time comes and it is in )'our 
destiny, you will he king, What ruins a man is demanding 
more than his lot and before the ordained time. Why do 
you [by such assumption of royalty] make m e angry and 
yourself afflicted ?*' 

rr.rf.— ir. MS. İla & h; M.S. N. 21a & b. 
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§ 15. Royal Prerogative infrioged. 

From the news-letter of the province of Kabul the 
Emperor leamt that Mulıammad Muazzam Bahâdur Shah, 
on the days that he held Court, used to sit on a platform 
erected onc yar d above the ground. The Emperor wrotc 
on the sheet, \ Verse] 

*'It is not by merc wishing thal our works are done. 

God’s gracc is requirecl in every work. 

Yon cannot secure the seat of great oncs by [nıere] rash acts, 

Unless yon bave gathered together ali the materials for greatness. 

It is very strange that the confinement of so many 
years has not refonned the prcsumptuous mind of this proud 
and foolish fprince]. Two strict mace-bearers should be 
«ent to make him get down from his seat in öpen Court, 
and to dismantle the platform. If they arrive [at Kabul] 
when he is not holding Court, they should wait tili he does 
so, and then carry out my order, as a recompense for that 
which they do, The late Emperor Shah Jahân showed so 
nıuch carelessness and negligence tovvards his sons that the 
relative positions were inverted and the independent head of 
affairs was turned into a servant.’’ 

Text. —İr. MS 2b. Macebearers were sent to act as sergeants- 
at-arms for enforcing the royal will. 

§ 16. Suspicioat vratehing of his sonı. 

Hamidâ Bânu. the superintendent (mahaldâr) of the 
harem of Mulıammad Muazzam Bahâdur Shah, from the 
province of Multân petitioned the Emperor, ‘‘Very oflen 
at night in the prince’s private chamber, where his beloved 
ones come, he takes with himself his pen-case and memotan- 
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dum-book. Out of reg^ard for etiquctte it is not allovved 
by thc Cüurt regıılations that the ınahaldCır or her deputy 
should be present at that time. When your Majesty gave 
this old sJavc woman [the vvritcr] her congee you told h€;r 
orally, and yon also in serted it in a |subseqnent] royal 
Jelter, that whenevcr thc prince wonld cali for his pen-case 
this old bondmaid or her deputy Sharf-un-nisâ should be 
present. These are the facts. What order in this nıattcr?*^ 

The Emneror vvrote in answer. ‘Tf you cannot in 
etiquettc go to thc prince’s private chamber, what etiquette 
is there in your refusing to send him the pen-case? In any 
case in future do not at ali Jeave the pcıı-case in thc inner 
apartments. I have also sent an order to the nâcir that 
whenever the princc in the outer apartments needs [writing 
materials] he should produce the pen-case, so that the prince 
may kcep it with himself only till the necessary signatures 
are fınishcd; thereafter thc nâ::ir should keep it under His 
own seal. The mİ dr should teli ıny foolish son that his 
captivity for so many ycars has not made him wise, as he 
has taken such audacious steps! Even now the matter has 
not göne out fof my lıand]. Distance cannot prevent [me 
from] punishing fhim]. (Verse) 

Here is thc polo-ball, and here is thc field, 

You inconsiderate, utterly igııorani man/' 
rexi.-^US. N. 20a 6—200 12. 

Notes .—Prince Muazzam after having been confnıed by his 
father from 1687, was fînally relcased in 1695, and on 13th July. 
1696, went to Multân as governor, (M. 382). Here he remained 

for two ycars, nominally a viceroy, but stili watched by his jealous 
father’s spîes. The mahaldâr was the highcst female servant and 
controlled the harem,—a şort of female majör doma. She evidcntly 
acted as a spy in the interests of the Emperor. 
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B. Azam Siiah 

§ 17. The Capitnlation of Parli. 

The siege of the lort of Parli had continucd for four 
months, when thc raiııy season approachcd. It was ıısııal 
in that j)art for the rains to be accompanied by hail-storms. 
The soldiers were in consequence greatly alarmed. Shaikh 
Sadııllah Khan sııbmitted to the Emperor, through Muhar- 
ranı Khaıı, “If the Emperor^s son Alijâh vvould not 
displeased, peace can hc made in a day.” His Majesty said. 
^*Wait to-day; tlıe answer will be given to-morrow/' Iıı 
the evening it heciime known that the prince had an intoler- 
able aversion to nıaking peace, and that tlıe vShaiklı had 
arranged for the surrender of the fort on thc sole condition 
that the conımandant and the garrison should go oııt ffreely] 
vvithout any t)ro|)erty. The Emperor said, “Make the 
agrecment coınplete. so that immediately on my giving the 
order, thc imperial flag ıııay be pîanted on the fort without 
any delay.” As ordcred by hini, the scttlement was made 
fimi. 

Next day, \vhen holding the morning Court, His 
Majesty said to Itrince Alijâh, “I have to show considera- 
tion for your feelings. Othenvise, making peace is not so 
very difficult. Others, too, can acconıplish it." The prince 
replied, ‘T agree to any plan by which your Majesty’s v/ork 
can lx^ done." The Emperor rejoined, “But you ıvill 
afterwards feel aggrieved!’' The prince answered, “VVhat 
power has this slave to be displeased with his holy guide and 
preceptor?" and then [after a patise] he asked, “Who is 
this man, the mediator in making peace?" “Shaikh Sadııllah" 
answered His Majesty. The prince saİd, “Let the order 
he issued." As Shaikh Sadııllah was not present at Court, 
the Emperor told Muharram Khan, “Send word to the 
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Shaikh to plant the flag fjuiikIy on ihe fort.” After two 
gharis the flag was set up there and tlıe music of victory 
was played. Prince Azam with extreıne irritation and 
ronghness said, “We servants of yoıjr Majesty oııght novv 
to take poison, as these rascals if>Cıji) havc become your 
counsellors.’' The Emperor answered, “1 have indeed 
cherished rascals. Now I shall drtve both the rascals ont 
of ni}' cam]). Shaikh Sadııllalı \vill Ihî sent to tlie Base 
Canip, and yon to the provincc of Ahmadahad (/>., Gujrat)/' 
Then he ordered that Siâdat K'han. the sujıerintendent of 
the mace-bearers, with all the mace-bearers should accom- 
])any the jorince and ınake hini dismount at Sânpgâon. 3 
kosCs^ fronı tlıe iınperiaî army. vvithont permitting the prince 
to go back to his present quarters. Then His Majesty 
dropped the screen and rose from the Conrt. Prince Azam, 
in confusion and bewiîderment, entreated the mediation of 
Asad Khan, the wa::!İr, who begged the Emı>cror to give the 
prince two days’ respite, that the rains might sto]> a littie. 
His Majesty replied, '‘What business have my servants to 
say anything in the affairs of my sons?” Asad Khan felt 
ashamed of havin g made the reqnest. Eventually the prince 
went with the superintendent of the mace-bearers, took ııp 
his residence in the canip at Sânpgâon, and thence subnı’tted 
to the Emperor, “Wax for making oil-cloth cannot be had/' 
Aııratıgzib replied, “You may take some from the iııq)erial 
Governnıent fStores] after paying the price.’' The girince 
prayed that the price might be dedneted from his cash 
stipend. The Emperor wrote [on the application],—*'No 
wise man leaves cash* for credit. * for at the time of payment 

* MS. N. rcads, “It can’t be. This is credit business, while I 
have written about cash payment. Wheıı the time for paying [the 
credit pricel comes, there is no knowing &:c.*’ 
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rtone knows who will be alive and whü will be dead. You 
must pay the price in cash and take [the wax].’' So the 
prince did as he was ordered; he sent Rs. 1,200 and got the 
wax. 

Text.-^lr. MS. 2a—3a, MS. N. 39a-^0b. 

Noti's.—The fort oı Parli, 4 m. from Satara, was besieged by 
Aurangzib from 30th April to 9th June, 1700 (Masir-i-Alamgiri, 
425—428). Prince Alij âb was Muhammad Azam, the 3rd son of 
Aurangzib. Shaikh Sadullah was at one time the mııshrîf of 
the Emneror’s personal attendants (khaıms). Mace-bearers were 
sergeants who madc arrests and carried out tlıe Iımperor’s 
disciplinary orders. 

§ 18. Strict Justîce betweeıı a Prince and a Commoner 

Prince Muhammad Azam Shah vvrote a letter to 
Inâyetullah Khan with instruetions to subrnit to the 
Emperor the purport of the letter and his requests. He 
stated therein, “Sayyid L^al, who has been holding a î*ank 
(nıamah) in the imperial service for three generaticns, 
drinks wine and does many kinds of irreligious practiccs 
(bid'at) in my jâgir of Mandesor. The Emperor should 
order his jâgir to be taken away from hini and given to me, 
so that this evil may be put down.’’ The Emperor wt’()te 
âcross the petition,—‘Tt is a novel and funny manner of 
appropriation to take on yourself a work wıhich appertains 
to the Censor of Morals and to pray for the transfer of 
another’s jâgir. It is iınpossible to transfer a jâgir held lor 
one generation only,—not to speak of one enjoyed for three 
generations. Nobody’s jâgir is transferred at the mere 
word of another man. In being my servants, this son and 
Sayyid L’al are exactly ecjual, while the latter, by reason of 
his being a Sayyid, is a thousand steps higher. The rhief 
Sadar should write to the Censor of that place to encpıîre 
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into the truth of the matter and report the details to nıe. 
Praised be God that I have not givcn my sons predominance 
as the Emperor Shah Jalıân did, lest I shoııld be put to 
disgrace [by them]/’ 

Text, —Ir. MS. 3a—3/?, MS. N. 8 /j— 9a incomplete and confused. 

Note .—Ccnsor of Morals or Muhtasib, an ofiîccr appointcd to 
see that the ordinances of İslam are strictly observed in private 
life. [Sec ıny Mtighal Administration, ch. 2, § 8.] 


§ 19. Be not too bold. 

The Emperor learnt from the nevvs-letter of the army 
of Prince Mulıaınmad Azam Shah that he used to go incau- 
tiously towards the entrenchnıents in order to view the fort 
of Panhfılâ. Although tlıe nâzir and the mahaldâr forbade 
hini, he did not mind their proliibition. The same thing 
was also reiKirted to the Emperor in the letters of the nazır 
and the mahaldâr. 

His Majesty wrote, “I wonder at this son, on whom 
my society has produced no [educative] elTect whatever! 
He is a thousand stages remote from caution and far- 
sightedness, and has not laid to heart the maxim ‘Precaution 
is a suspicion of mischief/ nor put to tise the ver.se 
‘Don’t thrust yourself with your own hands into 
destruetion. ( Verses) 

A bird that is prudent in this garden of a world, 

Suspccts the rose of being the claws of a royal falcoıı! 

When a partridge flies without circnmspection, 

Blood drops from its visible wounds, as the rcsult of its laughter. 

The society of the good docs not turu a bad nature into good» 

The almond comes out of sugar as bitter as before. 

Manliness does not consist in audacity and reckIessness, 
but in breaking one’s self humility). (p" erse s) 
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The perfcclioıı of nıanliness and lıumanity lies in self-sııppression. 

Kiss thc lıand of tlıc man who has hroken this bow (ı.r., self).” 

Tcxt.~-\r. MS. 

Notrs,"~ }*ıın\vd]îu 11 m. s. w. of Kolhâpur. Aurangzib captıırecl 
il after a siege lasting from 9th March to 28th May, 1701. 
{Masir-i-Alamffiri, 430—439; Khafı Khan, ii. 476—490). 

§ 20. Prince Azam punished for qaarrelling with the 
Superintendent of his harem. 

Bihroz Khan the nâsir of the deorhi of Prince 
Muhamnıad Azam S hah, reported to the Emperor, *'The 
prince has l)ehaved badly towards Nur-un-nisâ, the 
mahaldâr, as lıe did not take her with hinıself fin his 
visit] to the im])crial garden at Ahmadabad. The 
mahaldâr sent a letter outside [the harem to me] for- 
bidding the prince’s journey. So, this slave {i.e., the 
writer) canıe and stopped the riding out of the prince. in 
the absence of any order [from the Emperor], The prince 
expelled the mahaldâr from his assembly (majlis).'^ The 
Emperor wrote this order:—“The mansabdârs appointed 
[to that provincej and Khwajah Quli Khan with his own 
troops and the Rajah of Narwar, should co-operate and 
prevent the prince from riding out or giving audience, 
pending the nrrival of orders from me.'’ 

Next day, when the prince got news of it, he sent 
a petition through his sister, Pâdishâh Begam, begging 
pardon for his ofîences, and enelosing an agreement to a 
compromise sealed with the seals of the naşir and the 
mahaldâr. On the petition the ^Emperor wrote:—“I refrain 
from eseheating your mahals jâgir). But if no pecu- 
niary punishment is inflieted, you will retain the audacity 
to do this şort of work again. Fifty thousand Pupees 
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shonld be taken into the public treasury from the cash salary 
of this short-sighted, base-minded and foolish son, as a 
punishment for this ofîence.” 

7V.r/.—Ir. MS. 4a & b, MS. N. 5a & />. 

Nofcs .—Prince Azanı was subahdâr of Gujral from tlıe middle 
of 1701 to Novemher, 1705. Pâdishâh Bet^am was the title of his 
sister Zinat-ıın-nisâ. 

§ 21. Maintain peace on the highways. 

From the report of the province of Ahmadabad, 
of which Muhammad Azam Shah was the governor, 
the Emperor learnt—*'Janâji Dalve, a commander of the 
enemy [i.e., Marâthas], had plundered some mcrchants on 
the highway of Surat, at a place 80 miles from Ahmadabad. 
This matter had become known to Shah Alijah [i.e., Azam] 
from a news-letter; but he had said, Tt has occurred within 
the jatıjdâri of Amânat Khan, the collector of Surat; 1 have 
no concern with it.’' 

On the sheet of the report the Emperor wrote,— 
“Decrease five thousand from the substantive rank of the 
prince, and take from his agents money correspondİng to 
the [loss] reported by the merchants. If it had been an 
officer other than a prince, this order would have been issued 
af ter an inquiry. For a prince the punishment is the 
absence of investigation. Bravo for your princeship, that 
you consider )^ourself lower than Amânat Khan! As in 
my lifetime you are claiming to inlierit the empirc, why then 
do you not make Amânat Khan a sharer of your heritage 
^ during my life? (Verse) 

A malady that does not go away for medicine, has no cure. 

A man who has no wisdom, does not need any thing.” 

Tcxt.—Ir. MS. 22b, MS, N. 26b--27a. 

Note .—Dalve is a Maratha faniily title. The raid on Surat, in 
Mirat Ahm. i. 351. 

5 
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§ 22. Unintentional contempt of ^Tourt’’ punished. 

One clay when the Emperor was holding Court, Prince 
Muhammad Azam Shah stood np and made a reqııest. At 
not getting a reply favourable to his desire, he grew angry 
and advanced so far that his foot touched the Emperor’s 
seat (masnad). The Emperor in displeasure dropped the 
screen of the Court room, went away, and forbade the prince 
to come to the presence. Nobody else had the courage to 
intercede with him; but Shah Salimullah, [a hermit] of 
Nandurbâr, said to the Emperor, “That the prince advanced 
his foot was not due to a spirit of daring, but to careless- 
ness. Of him who pardons and makes peace, the 
recompense is from God.” Below the above [Qurânic] 
verse the Emperor wrote,— (Verse) 

“From the bank of safety into the sea of destruetion, fell 

That man who set his steps beyond His own limits/^ 

Text.~~~}r. MS. 5^, MS. N. 32a & b. 

Note .—Whcn the Emperor dropped a screen in front of his 
seat at a darhâr, it was a sign that the Court was closed. Then 
he retired to the harem by a door at the back of his seat. 

§ 23. The Emperor’s repartee. 

Prince Muhammad Azam Shah, owing to his levity of 
eharaeter and vileness of tongue, had likened His Majesty 
to the sweeper Jama‘ who used to serve in the Hail of 
Private Audience, and the matter had readied the imperial 
ears. One day, while Jama’ was sweeping the courtyard 
of the Private Audience Hail, tlıe Empefor turned towards 
Azam Shah and said, “Bâbâ! this sweeper has four sons.” 
Azam Shah replied, '"He has only one son, and that too a 
mere child.** His Majesty rejoined, ‘‘Your statement is 
wrong. My information is even that one of these four sons 
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has göne away to Persia!'’ On hearing these words, the 
prince understood the point [of the Emperor’s speech] and 
was greatly ashamed. He complained to his si ster, Zinat- 
un-nisâ Beganı, “PIis Majesty, utterly disregarding the 
consideration and honour due to my lady mother, has 
described Jama’ sweeper as my father!'’ The Eınperor 
retorted, “But, then, son! you showed no consideration and 
honour to Shah Jahân, when you described his late Majesty's 
son as the sweeper JamaM’* 

Text. —Ir. MS. 6a, MS. N. İla & b. 

Note .—Only foıır sons of Aurangzib were al ive at this time, 
and one of these, Prince Akbar, had fled to Persia after the failure 
üf his rebellion in 1681. 

§ 24. Aurangzib keeps his sons at a distance. 

Muhammad Azam Shah, who was governor of Gujrat, 
|:)etitioncd thus,—“On account of the Icngth of my iliness, 
which was a cfuartan fever for a long time—though the 
disease has been totally removed for more than two months, 
T am stili so weak that I cannot utter words. I pray for 
a transfer from this province to the Emperor’s presence, so 
that at ali events I may, after attaining to the blessing of 
kissing the Emperor’s feet, give up my weak life.” 

The Emperor wrote, “May the True Proteetor watch 
över this fruit of my heart [ = son] in ali conditions! To 
allow you to travel and coıne to me in this State of weakness, 
would not be free from cruelty. (Verse), 

He considers remembrance as higher than interview, 

Thank God! my eyes are not ungrateful. 

This weak old man, this shrunken helpless creature 
li.e.j Aurangzib] is afflicted with a hundred maladies 
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besides anxiety [lit., headache], but he has made patience 
his habit. {Verse) 

In the opinion of those who are ready for death, 

Every unseasonable troublc sent by Fate appears as a 

suitable favour, 

I have no grecd for disease, otherwise 

Every disease allottcd to me is a medicine from the Invisible. 

While talking with my wicked and reprehensible 
passions, I say that with the exceptiün of the heart, which 
is precious and worth protecting, the world and everything 
in it deserve to be left behind. Why have you bound 
[yourself] to the world and temporal things? Your heart 
is tp be taken [with you to the next world], and the World 
and Time will have to be given up. (Verse) 

Every [earthly] thitıg which you elevate will throw you 

down into the dust, 

Except the flow of tears, which is capable of elevating 

you [to heavcn].’^ 


Tcxt,-^MS. N, 10a 11. 

Notcs .—In April, 1693, Prince Azam at Cuddâpah in Madras 
had a long and severe attack of dropsy, after which he was conveyed 
to the Court by order of the Emperor, arriviug there on 22nd October^ 
1693, CM.A. 353, 361—363 ; Khâfi Khan, ii. 434). But he was 
not then governor of Gujrat. Khâfi Khan gives the following 
account of an application made by the i)rince in 1705 to come away 
from Gujrat and visit his father:— 

“Prince Muhammad Azam, in Gujrat, on hearing of his fathePs 
iliness, applied for perrnission to come to Court on the plea of the 
air and water of that province not being congenial to him. The 
Emperor was displeased and sent him a letter to this efîect:— 
‘I, too, had sent a similar petition to my father Shah Jahân during 
his iliness [at the close of his reign], and he had replied to it by 
saying that the air of every place is agreeable to men except the wind 
of evil passions!’” (ii. 541). In the end the Emperor permitted 
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Azam to come to Court, and he arrived there on 25th March, 1706. 
İM.A, 512). 

C. Kam Bakhsh 

§ 25. Kam Bakhsh placed under arrest 

The Emperor learnt fronı tlıe letters of the nâmr and 
news-writer with Prince Muhammad Khan Bakhsh,—“After 
the capture of fort Jinji, Nasrat jang Khan made a request 
to the prince to march and halt cautiously as there were 
more than 50,000 cavalry of the enemy around [the Mughal 
force]. The prince displaying roughncss answered, T anı 
my own master. I shall march whenever 1 like'—;till at 
last the matter passed into unpleasantness. The Khan 
gave up waiting on the prince in his Court, and inter- 
viewed him [only] vvhen riding out. On VVednesday, the 
9th Ziqada [ m 13th July, 1692] at nooıı vvhen the prince 
had dismounted in his own canip, he sent a slave to cali 
the Khan, and the latter delayed coming. P^our slaves carne 
in quick succession. At this juneture the Khan's spies 
brought him news that the prince had formed a plan with 
his foster-brother to imprison the Khan. Also from the 
letter of the nâsir it became known that this report was 
true. The Khan called together the fnews]-vvriters, took 
them as his vvitnesses, himself with Rao Dalpat Bımdelâ 
went riding on elephants to inside the sereen {jâli) [of 
the prince's quarters], and pulled down the prince’s Court- 
tent with the eldphant’s trunk. The prince, on seeing this, 
vvanted to flee to his harem. But Rao Dalpat coming up 
seized both his hands, and pulling him by the sleeves dragged 
him to the elephant of the Khan, who made a sign to Dalpat 
to seat the prince on his own elephant. So in that manner 
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four marches were nıade, the prince remaining with Rao 
Dalpat day and night and staying in his tent.” 

After reading the sheet, the Emperor wrote on it: 
(Verse) 

“A slave-girl's son comcs to no good, 

Even tlıough he ınay have been begotteiı by a king. 

What reform could Npah (on the prophets and on 
him be peace!) elîect in his disobedient son, that I can 
succeed [in the same work] ? Nasrat Jang Khan is not 
without wisdom. Whosoever speaks ili of him is 
himself a bad man. As for bringing this worthless [prince], 
this leader of the wicked, let Nasrat Jang Khan accompany 
(i.e., escort) him up to Bijâpur, and thereafter entrust him 
to the prime-minister. Send a farmân to the governor of 
Bijâpur, to give him an escort of one thousand cavalry and 
send him on to me. Nasrat Jang Khan should go to guard 
the newly conquered territory, such as fort Jinji and other 
places. When I send him a jarmân, he will come to me.” 
On the margin of the petition, His Majesty wrote, “For 
the sake of a son who, agreeably with the verse ‘He îs 
your enemy, has been proved and ascertained to be an 
enemy,—why should I quarrel with my friends, among 
whom a good servant is reckoned one? Especially 
when that servant is a near kinsm^n, being the son of 
my maternal aunt, and regard for the friendliness due 
to kindred is proper.” [MS. N. adds,—On the margin 
he wrote, Plato has said, ‘Your friends are three: the 
sharer of your salt (i.e., meals), the sharer of your 
danger and the companion of your travels.* ”] 

Tcxt,^İT, MS. 22a & b. MS. N. 27&—29a. 

Notes ,—Kâm Bakhsh, the youngest and petted son of Aurangzib 
and Udaipuri Mahal, (born 24 February, 1667) joined the siege of 
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Jinji on 16th Dec., 1691, the real commanders being Asacİ Khan and 
his son Nasrat Jang. The fort fell on 7lh January, 1698. But 
about 28tlı Dec. 1692 Kâm Bakhsh, for his opposition to the two 
gcnerals and intrigiıe with the cnerny, was arrested and sent to 
Court, w here he arrived on 14th June, 1693 (3/. A. 355-359). 
See ıny History of Aurangzib, vol. v. ch. 51. The incident of his 
arrest is graphically described by Bhimsen in his Ntiskha-i-Dilkaska, 
Noalı’s wickcd son was Canaan. iGenesis, ix. 24.) See Anecdote 
§ 48. 

D. Bidar Bakht, (son of Azam Shah). 

§ 26. Bidar Bakht punished for neglect of doty. 

The Emperor leamt from the letter of the «ârfr accom- 
panying Bidâr Bakht Bahâdur tlıat he had at hrst greatly 
exerted hinıself to capture the fort of Sinsani, belongingv 
to Rajarâm Jât, and that it became afterwards known that 
he had sent a verbal messagc to the latter, which was 
evidently this that he should give his brother's dauglıter to 
the prince and hiın.self go out of the fort. 

Across the shect the Emperor wrote, “There is no harm. 
Giving a dauglıter is a mark of subınission. He may go 
out of the fort, but where will he go outside the imperial 
territory? But (verse) 

What şort of man was he vvho was less than a woman? 

A man submissive to women is worse than a woman. 

The bringing up of clıildren belongs to fathers and not 
to grandfathers. Prince Alijâh (Muhammad Azam), out 
of his negligent nature and afîection for Bidâr Bakht's late 
mother, has brought matters to such a pass. To wise men 
a straitened conÖition which is [caused by] punishment in 
money is the greatest calamity and distress. For one year 
reduce the jâgir of his rank (fuarısah) by one-half.’’ 

Text. —Ir. MS. 2\h & 22a; MS. N. 27a & h differs a good deal, 
but only verbally. 
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Notes .—Muhammad Bidâr Bakht, the son of Prince Muhammad 
Azam and Jahânzeb Bânu Begam (the daughter of Dârâ), was 
born 4th August, 1670. Ali three of them were greatly loved by 
Aurangzib, and Bidâr Bakht was the old Emp'eror’s special favourite. 
With Khan-i-Jahân he led an expedition against Rajarâm Jât, the 
rebel chief of Sinsani, who was slain on 4th July, 1688, (M. A, 311). 
Sinsani was captured by him in January, 1690 (M. A, 334, my 
History of Aurangzib, 298). 

‘Late motlıer’ is incorrect, as the lady died long aftervvards, 
in March, 1705. (M. A. 494). 

§ 27. Onarrel betweeıı Bidar Bakht and hb wife. 

From the letter of the nâsir accompanying Prince Bidâr 
Bakht Bahâdur, the Enıperor learnt, “The prince had 
always before this shown the greatest afîection and favour 
to Shams-un-nisâ, the daughter of Mukhtâr Khan. But 
now, contrary to his usuaJ nıanner, he often treats her with 
displeasure, so that one day he had said, “The daughter 
of a rasacal {pâji) ought not to show such pride to princes.* 
At this Shams-un-nisâ rcplied, Tf yon like you may slay 
me, but I shall not speak to you again.' So from that day 
she lıad given up speaking to him.” 

Across the sheet of the letter the Emperor wrote; 
(Verse), 

“At dawn the bird of the garden [nightingale] 

said to the newly blossomed rose, 

‘Don’t give yourself airs so much, because in this 

garden many like you had budded [before] î 

The rose laughed [saying)], T am not 

sorry to hear the truth, but 

No lover ever spoke a biter word to his beloved.' 

(Hafız) 

Be it clear to this Hght of my eye [ue., grandson] 
that in the season of youth, \vhich in the vile phraseology 
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•of his boon companions is styled 'mad youth/ I, too, had 
this relation with a person [wife] who possessed extreme 
imperiousness, but to the end of her life I continued to love 
her and never önce did I wound her feelings. Then, again, 
to apply the term paji to Sayyids is sitnply to act like a 
paji, If a Sayyidâ is called a pâji, it will certainly not 
make her a pâji. If I do not learn from the letters of the 
.mahaldâar and the msir that you have made it up with 
this Sayyid girl, you will meet with rebuke, nay more, with 
punishment. [God shall give them] recompense for 
that which they were doing.” 

rext---US. N. 23b. 1—24a 5. 

Notcs .—Bidâr Bakht, the son of Azam, and ttlıe favourite 
grandson of Aurangzib, was nıarried to the daughter of Mukhtâr 
Khan, surnamed Puti Begam, on 21st Nov., 1686 İM. A. 284). A 
son, named Firuz Bakht was born to them on 23rd Aug., 1695 
(Ibid. 374), Bidâr Bakht’s father-iıı-law was Qamr-ııd-din, the son 

• of Shams-ud-din, the son of Sayyid Muhammad, ali three of them 
■ being successively entiticd Mukhtâr Khan (il/. U. iii. 656). This 
family, the Ben-i-Mukhtâr, enjoyed the greatest rcspect among the 
Muslims, and traced its descent from the Prophet, through Abul 
Mukhtâr, the naqib of Ali’s Mashhad and Amir-ul-haj. One of its 
members migrated from Najaf to Sabzawar in Khurâsân, bence 
their title of Sabzâwari. İM. U. iii. 409). 

Aurangzib is referring to his own married life. His wife Dilras 
Bânu, the daughter of Shah Nawâz Khan Safawi, (married 

• 8th May, 1637, d. 8 Octobcr, 1657), must have been a very proud 
woman, if we can judge her character from that of her son, 
-Muhammad Azam, who was ineredibîy vain and haughty. 



Section IIL 

ABOUT his OFFICERS 

§ 28. Humiliation of Nasrat Jang. 

W Hen Zulfiqâr Khan Bahâdur Nasrat Jang, after 
the capture of Jinji, arrived within 4 koses of 
the iınperial camp at Panlıâlâ, Sarbarâh Khan, the 
kotwâl, reported to the Emperor that an iınperial order 
had been issued [to Nasrat Jang] for the chastisenıent 
of the plunderers [i.c,, the Marâthas] roving in the direction 
of the Base Camp, and [yet] the Khan had arrived near 
the ini[>erial camp. The Emperor said, *‘Don't give 
him a pass to enter the lines of the army. Yâr Ali Beg, 
who is the [Court] agent of Nasrat Jang, should write about 
this matter to him.'’ Next morning he entered the imperial 
encampnıent without a pass and demanded permission for 
admission to the Emperor's private audience. His Majesty 
ordered that Nasrat Jang should come to the presence with 
his quiver and pouch [of anımunition] fastened to his waist, 
his bow on his shoulders, and his musket in his hand, and 
that, contrary to the former practice, when his palki used 
to come up to the network-fence {jâli) of the Private 
Audience Hail, he should that day leave his palki inside the 
network-fence near the two râwtis (small square tents) of 
the Hail of Private Audience. Yar Ali Beg wrote [to* 
Nasrat Jang] ali about these ironical favours due to anger. 
The Khan dismounted at tlıe gulöUhâr (red canvas wall 
forming the outermost limit of the Emperor's own quarters), 
stripped oflf ali weapons from his person, and walking on 
foot towards the Presence chamber, sat down in the râwti 
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at the door of the Private Audience Hail, waiting for an 
order for his presentation. He passed two gharis in silence 
and neglect, and was then permitted to enter. As he 
wished to kiss the Emperor’s toe. His Majesty extended 
his right leg. On account of his great confusion and agita- 
tion, Nasrat Jang’s knees touchcd the cushion (masnad) 
of the Emperor, who was displeased at it, but with extrenıe 
kindness and favoıır laid his lıand on the Khan’s back and 
said, ‘You were absent for a long time and so have for- 
gotten the etiquette of the Court. (Verse). ' 

A crow turnecİ its tail to the city and its head to the village ; 

[Surciy] the crow's tail was bettrr than its head !” 

Then the Emperor turned his face towards Bahramand 
Khan and said, ‘^How can it be tlıat servants brought up 
in my househokl would unlearn etiqııette by reason of tlıeir 
going away from the Court? Evidently this Khan's eye- 
sight has been affeeted.” So he ordered Muharram Khan 
to bring a pair of spectacles and with his own hands place 
them on Nasrat Jang's nose, and also insisted that he should 
go to his quarters in that guisc, and that as it was a gift 
from the Emperor he should for three days come to the 
darbâr wearing the spectacles, as was tlıe rule when robes 
of honour were presented. 

When Nasrat Jang saw this disgrace, he, throııgh the 
intercession of Amir Khan, the superintendent (ddrogha) 
of the Emperor's personal servants {khazvâs)^ at night 
secured permission to depart for the punishment of the 
Marâthas. After the 'ishâ prayer he came with the s|)ectacles 
on, had audience in the room where the Emperor counted 
his beads, and took his leave. 

Text .—Irvine MS. Ib — 2a, MS. N, 376—39a. 
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Notcs .—^Zulfiqâr Khan, sumamed Nasrat Jang Bahâdur, was 
a son of Aurangzib’s prime-minister Asad Khan. (Born 1657 A.D., 
executed in 1713). The fort of Jinji (or Gingee in the South Arcot 
District) capitulated to him on 7th January, 1698. Panhâlâ was 
bcsieged by Aurangzib from 9th March to 28th May, 1701. The 
Base Camp was at Islâmpuri on the Bhimâ river. Bahramand 
Khan was the chief paymaster, (died 5th Novembcr 1702). Amir 
Khan was Mir Abdul Karim (son of Amir Khan Shah Jahâni). 
A ghari is 24 minutes. 


§ 29. Obey ordert first. 

Zulfiqâr Khan Bahâdur Nasrat Jang had by order göne 
in pursuit of Hanumant |Rao Nimbâlkar], the infidel 
•commander [of the Maraths]. By chance he passed vvithin 
four miles of the inıperial encampment. So, he petitioned, 
‘‘As it has happened by chance that I have to pass close 
to the Emperor’s army, I consider it a breach of etiquette 
to go away without waiting iTiX)n your Majesty.” On the 
application the Emperor wrote, “Two things have been done 
by you contrary to good manners: first, why have you let 
the brigands pass close to the imperial encampment? This 
act was not free from had manners, nay, it was likcly to 
prove a^fault on your part. Secondly, by not engaging in 
the work entrusted to you and by making a request contrary 
to it, you have shown disobedience. Obey God, obey 
the Prophet, and obey the commanders (kings) among 
you! 

7V.r/.~-Ir. MS. 21a & b. 

§ 30. Pretumphıoosnest of a Deccani officen 

From the news-letter of the army of Zıılfiqâr Khan 
Nasrat Jang, the Emperor learnt that Jang-ju Khan Deccani, 
v^ho held the rank of a Commander of Five Thousand 
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cavalry, had placed his kettiedrums on buffaloes and in a 
mischievous spirit had ordered them to be carried side by 
side with the kettiedrums of the band of Nasrat Jang on 
an equal footing. The Eııiperor wrote, “What harın does 
it do to me, and what objection has Nasrat Jang Khan 
to it? So long as this chief of the accursed and disgraced 
tribe does not understand his own parading {iashhir). 
which is the height of disgrace, even if he wcrc to carry 
his drums in advance of those of Nasrat Jang, it \vould 
be just what [we] desire! His marching abreast of Nasrat 
Jang, too, is no small disgrace to lıim.” 

Text. —Ir. MS. 7>b — 4a, not in MS. N. 

Notes.—Tashhir is a mode of puriishmeîit in wlıiclı a man is 
publicly disgraced hy being paraded througlı a city or camp mounted 
on an ass and accompanicd by noisy music, in parody of a royal, 
procession. (My Mughaî Administration, vi. § 8.) 

§ 31. Faithlessness of Deccani officers. 

The news-reporter of Nasrat Jang wrotc to the Em]:)eror 
that Zindan Khan Deccani, who held the rank of a 
Comnıander of Four Thousand in the nıuster-roll (mbita) 
of the Deccan, used to sacrifice his life in the service of the 
Emperor, and hence it woııld be proper to confer a higher 
rank on him. Nasrat Jang Khan, too, wı:ote to the Emperor 
to the same eiîect. The Emperor wrote this order;—“The 
term ‘sacrîficing his life’ is a mere piece of rhetoric and a 
fashion of speech. If he repeatedly sacrificed his life, how 
is it possible for him to be stili alive? To show favour to 
this race the Deccanis) is to take up a scorpion with 
the hand or keep a serpent in the arms. The people 
of Kufa are faithiess (without 

Ir. MS. 4a, not in MS. N. 
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Notes .—This contempt for Deccani officers was unjust. It was 
a Deccani officer who, by great activity, courage and enterprise, 
captured Slıambhıiji. Kufâ is a town, west of the Eııphrates and 
east of Mashhad, the inhabitants of which proved fa İse to Husain 
and thus Inred him to his death at Karbalâ. 

§ 32. Beware of the Sayyids of Barha! 

Fronı the reıx)rt of the proviııce of Nânder the Enıperor 
learnt that Sayyid Haşan Ali Khan Bahâdnr had shown 
great activity in fighting with Hanumant, the general of the 
misbelievers [Marâthas], sacked his base-camp (bungâh), 
taken alive the brother’s son of Janâji and imposed on him 
the honour of conversion to Islâm. Zulfigâr Khan 
Bahâdur Nasrat Jang, who was passing by that place for 
chasting the disturber Dhanâ Jâdav, recommended pro- 
motions for both the [Sayyid] brothers and sent the letter 
of recommendation to the Enıperor by relays of conriers 
(dâk), praying that the elder brother’s rank, which was 
800, nıight be raised to 1000, and the younger brother’s, 
vvhich was 700 to 900. 

Across the sheet [of the report] the Emperor wrote, 
‘‘Bravo! Why should it not be so? The Sayyids, who 
are sources of auspiciousness, bear this meaning that they 
should try with ali their life for supporting the strong faith 
of their forefather. His Holiness the Sayyid among 
prophets [Muhammadj. Send to both the brothers with 
[a mace-bearer] two robes of honour from the royal ward- 
robe, with two daggers set with plain-work jasper and 
having peari straps. The prime-minister should write a 
‘Letter By Order’ full of prâise and send it to them.” 

Across the letter [of Nasrat Jang] His Majesty wrote, 
“The recommendation of promotion made by this hereditary 
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servant aware of my sentiments, was very proj:)er, 
Failure on the part of generals to conciliate good soldiers 
is a matter of regret. It shouîd not be done. But it is 
<iifficult [for me] to consent to their promotion in one 
step. True, love for the high-ranked Sayyids is a 
part of our faith, nay more, it is the very essence of 
spiritual knowledge; and enmity to this tribe is the 
cause of entry into hell-fire and of [incurring] the anger 
of God. But we should not do an act whiclı might l)e 
a source of our grief in this world and misery in the 
next. To relax tlıe reins to the Sayyids of Bârha is to 
bring on final ruiıı, i.c., a bad end; because these people 
on getting the least prosperity and promotion boast 
^There is none like me’, stray from the patlı of right 
conduct, cherish lofty aims and cause inıpediment. If 
[then] they are neglected, worIdly affairs become d’fficult 
to perfornı. If they are corrected, the feet ultinıately fail 
into mud.” 

Tcxt. —Ir. MS. 26/? & 27a. 

Notcs .—Sayyid Haşan Ali Khan of Bârha aftervvarcls became 
Qutb-ul-mulk Abdullah Khan and Ihc zc'öjiV of I'arrukhsiyar. He 
is known to farne as one of the “Sayyid Brothers’’ or Indian King- 
nıakers. In Aurangzib’s rcign he was faujdâr of Nandurbâr and 
Sultânpur, (Life in M. U. iii. 130-140). Haşan AH’s heroic but 
disastrous fight with the Marâthas under Nimâ Sindhiâ (1698) is 
described by Khâfi Khan, ii. 457. His brothcr Husain Ali Khan, 
afterwards created Amir-ul-umarâ, became faujdâr of Hindaun-Biânâ 
under Aurangzib. (Life in M. U. i. 321—328). Their father Sayyid 
Abdullah was appointed faujdâr of Nânder in Feb. 1690, (M.A. 335) 
and is spoken of as subahdâr of it in 1695 (Akh.). Nasrat Jang 
"‘returned to Court after punishing Dhanâ Jâdav” about January, 
1700 (M. A. 432). But he had a roving commission from 1701 to 
1705 to chastise the Marâtha bands wherever found. 
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§ Ş3. The Rite of the Nizam’t father. 

When Ghâzi-ııd-din Khan Bâhâdur Firuz Jang, whose 
original name was Mir Shihâb-ud-din, first came to India. 
from Vilâyet, his father ‘Abid Khan, through the media- 
tion of Sarbuland Khan the Paymaster, introduced hini to 
the Emperor at Delhi in the course of his Majesty’s 
ride on a pilgrimage to the saint Qutb [Shalvs tcmb], 
and got for him the rank of a Commandcr of Three 
Hundred Horse. Afterwards when the P3m|>eror went 
to Ajnıir, none of the scoııts consented fto go out] t o bring 
news about Prince Muhammad Akbar who had göne över 
to the Rajputs. Mir Shihâb-ud-din said, “This slave 
is willing/^ -The Emperor gave him a robe of honour 
and a promotion of tvvo hundred, and so sent him ofî. On 
the 14th day the news of his return reached the sentinels 
round the imperial army, and he too sent a letter 
sayiny, ‘'This slave has arrived with true news. Please 
quickly issue an order for my admission into the camp that 
I may teli it/' On the petition the Emperor wrote, (Verse) 

*‘Whosoever drinks, like the ruby, the blood of the Hver 

and grows patient 

Becomes the ornament on the top of the crown of Fortune. 

The kotzvâl must give him a pass ot enter the camp/' 

7V.r^~-Ir. MS. 10?), MS. N, 3\b and 32a. 

Notes .—Mir Shihâb-ud-din, surnanıcd Ghâzi-ud-din Khan Firuz 
Jang, was the son of Abid Khan, Sadar of Aurangzib’s reign, and 
the father of the fırst Nizâm-ul-mulk (Mir Qamr-ud-dîn, Chin 
Qalich Khan, Asaf Jâh). Shihâbuddin came from his home İn 
Samarqand to seek his fortune at the Court of Delhi in October, 
1669. The incident of the present aneedote is also narrated in the 
Masir-i-Alamcjiri, p. 185, Khâfi Khan, ii. 267, and in his lİfe in 
the Masir-uUumara, ii. 832 et seq. It took place some time before 
Akbar’s rebellion. Vildyet means any country beyond the N. W. 
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fronticr of India, cspecially Central Asia. Prince Akbar rcbelled 
against lıis fatlıer in January, İ081. (My Hist. of . îuratoj-ih, 

İÜ. clı. 36.) 

§ 34. Trials to be held strictly according to Quranic La w, 

The Eni]x^r()r learnt froın tlıe ııevvs-letter of the anny 
of Finiz Jang Khan that he had, \vhile holding audienee 
executed a man named Mnhamnıad Arjil on the cha*’gc of 
highway rolıhery. The Eni])eror vvrote, “The prime- 
minister [Asad Khan] should vvrite thus to tlıe foolislı Khan 
Finiz Jang,—yon have nndertaken an execution, i.r., the 
destnıction of \vhat God lıad Inıilt, withont proof according 
to Canon Law. Ala.s for the dav \vhen tlıe heirs of |the 
slain] will arrive and refuse to accept the price of his blood î 
How can thi.s hııınble beiııg |Aurangzib| help giving the 
order of retaliation |on yoıı], as nıercy in the excıvisc of 
]>enal la\vs Uıadud) is contrary to the aııthority of the Word 
of God [f.r., the Qur«în] ? And kindness should not 
overpower you in [matters concerning| the religion of 
God.” 

Not es. —Ghâzi-ud-din Khan Firu/. Jang Bahâdıır, tlıe fatlıer of 
the fırst Nizâm of J laidarabad, was onc of the t\vo lüghcst gcnerals 
of Anrangzib, the other bcing his rival Nasrat Jang. (Died 1710 
A.D.) The pricc of blood is tlıe money-conıpensation for which 
the heirs of a murdercd man may, under the Islamic law, give 
up thcir demand for the exccution of tlıe mnrderer. For this terin 
and hıidııd, sec my Mucfhal ^Idoıûıistratioıı, clı. 6. § 7-8. 

§ 35. Preaches meeknesf to Firuz Jang. 

The F^mperor learnt fronı the nevvs-letter of Glıâzi-ud- 
din Khan Bahâdıır Finiz Jang, that the Khan had laid 
it dovvn that in the order.s \vhich he sent to various 
places the phrase ‘By the karânıat-bunuıd comnıand [of the 
Khan]’ should be written. 

6 
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The Enıperor wrote, '‘No hamı. His ancestors were 
hermits and inmates of monasteries. I allow the rıse of 
'By coınmand’ onIy. But a Commander of Seven Thousand 
does not possess miraculous power (ka^^tmt). I order 
that in future the customary present on the Emperor’s 
coronation anniversary which he will send to |iıs] his slaves, 
should not be accepted fby us].'* 

When Ghâzi-ud-din Khan got news of it, he petitioned 
thus, "He who repents of a sin becomes sinless as ît 
were, and when a man confesses a fault verily God 
forgives ali his faults, few and many.” On the petition 
the Emperor wrote, "Whosoever earns the pardon of his 
affliction by means of reformation, God will recompense 
him. And if a man returns to his sins, God wreaks 
vengeance on him.” 

Tc,vt. —Ir. MS. 24h & 25a. 

Notcs. —Ghâzi-ud-din Khan, the father of the first Nizâm-ul- 
mulk, was the grandson of Alanı Shaikh, a scholar and saint of 
Samarqand, (M. U. iii. 837, 120), who claimed descent from Shaikh 
Shihâb-ud-din Saharâwardi, a renowned saint of Central Asia. 
There is a play upon the phrase karâmat-buniâd, which may mcan 
(1) gracious and (2) miracle-working. Aurangzib takes it in the 
latter sense, hence his objection and ironical remark that he is only 
a slave of the angel Firuz Jang. 

§ 36. Kindness to Hamid Khan Bahadur. 

The Emı^ror learnt from the news-letter of the arnıy 
of Hâmid Khan Bahadur, the brother of Ghâzi-ud-din Khan 
Firuz Jang, that thouglı not granted this distinetion 
by the Emperor, he carried with himself kettiedrums 
and bandsmen, and every day played the muhat as at 
festivities. On the sheet the Emperor wrote, "The 
brother of Firuz Jang Khan is not such a fool as ,to act 
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so very audaciousiy. It is evident that there is sonıe 
festival |or other] in his hoııse everyday. As even low 
persons do not require pennission from the Eni])eror 
to play the naubat on festive occasions, why should he? 
In future tlıe news-writer must not spitefıılly bring 
suoh charges against him. I adınire his patience tliat 
while, in spite of his holding the rank of a Comnıander of 
Four Thousand horse and the title Bahâdur, I have 
not granted him the right to play the nmıhot in view of 
the littieness of his wisdonı, he himself has not önce asked 
[for this mark of distinction]/' 

MS. 10/; & İla- MS. N. \\h & Ua. 

Notes .—Khwâjah Hâmid, the son of Qalich Khan (Kinvâjah 
Abid) and brotlıer of Firuz Jang, was created Hâmid Khan 
Bahâdur in September, 1685 ; afterwards got the titles of Mııiz-ııd- 
daula and Salâbat Jang. (Life in Masir-ul-Hmara, iii. 765). In 
Aurangzib’s reign he did not rise to a higher rank tlıan the com* 
nıand of 2500. Hc was quite distinct from Hamid-ı<rf-f/tw Khan 
Bahadur. Died at (jiılbarga, 1140 A.H. 

§ 37. Oppreuive Governor rebnked. 

Khan-i-Jahân Bahâdur, who was governor of Lahor, 
greatly oppressed the inhabitants of the place at 
the time of his return, so that the matter reached the 
Emperor’s knowledge from the news-reports {sawânih). 
On the day of interview the Emperor told him, “I had not 
expected this of you. The worst of ali fyour acts] is that 
you have set on foot certain innovations {bidat, illegal 
practices) in the jâgirs appertaining to Lahor which will 
last for ever. (Ferse) 

Even after his death the tyrant does not cease to oppress. 

The plumes of the (dead) eagle become in the end the 

feathers of arrows !” 
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Tc.vt.~-Jr, MS. 6a & h. 

Notcs .—Mir Malik iiusaitı, Balıâdur Klıaıı, brotlıer of Azam 
Klıan Kokalı, (created Khaıı-i-Jahâtı Balıâdur Kokaltâsh iıı 1673, 
and Zafar Jang iu 1675) vvas one of tlıe highcst oftîccrs of 
Auraugzib and long served in the Deccan. Apııointetl subalıdâr 
of tlıe Panjab. llth April, 1691 : but disnıissed in tlıe nıiddle of 
1693. Died 23rd Novenıber, 1697 ; buried at Nakudar in the 
Jalandhar Doab. (Life in Masir-ul~umanı, i. 798—813). 

§ 38. Qualificatîons of a Governor. 

Khvvâjah Sarbuland Khan, tlıe chief ]>ayınaster, 
whose father lıelonged to an eminent Khwâjah family 
of Bııkhârâ, vvas treated \vith great consideration lıy 
the Emperor. Önce when His Majcsty coınplained 
about İlim, it vvas onîy this tluit lıis vvords savoured a 
little of Shia-istn. He replied, “Ay! your Majesty. in 
Huklıârâ nıany of tlıe Sayyids of JUıkhrara belong to thal 
sect. Traces of tlıeir socicty lıave been left (in my 
speech]. But I have not yet been confirmed in that 
faith. Through ili lııck I have vvithdravvn myself from this 
and yet not arrived at that [creed].’' The Eınjıeror 
siniled and gave no reply. 

For this reason Sarl^uland Khan shovved great 
favour to the Persiaııs and exerted hinıself nıııclı in 
furthering their affairs, so that he reconımcndcd a certain 
|Persian| lord for the goverııorship of Krılnıl. Across 
the sheet of his petition the Emperor vvrote, “I 
grant tlıe request of this trustvvorthy servant. Let a 
rolıe of honour consisting of six pieces of cloth from my 
\vardrobe be given [to his nominee]. Jewels, horse, and 
elephant vvili be presented to him according to the regula- 
tions. But remember that this man vvdil not be able to 
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clisclıarge llıe dııties of that post. May God nıake it cnd 
well 

Nolcs .—SarInılaiKİ Khaıı, appointed 2nd paynıaster in Octobcr, 
1672 and died in officc, 27 Dcccmbcr, 1679. (Lite in Masirul-umara^ 
ii, 477). Sarbuland’s tnotbcr vvas Ai Begaın, a daiıglıtcr uf MirzA 
SbAlırukb. king of Badaklısbân. 

7V.r/.--Tr. MS. 12/> and MS. R. 15. Bul in MS. N. 18c7~-20n. 
\vhicb also differs lcxtnally a littie froın tlıe İr. M.S., tbe abuve 
urdcr of tlıc Emi)eror is contimied in tbe full()\ving uords;— 

“—so that it nıay not be a caiıse of disgrace and 
ridicııle, and nıay not nıake peoplc talk aboııt it for year.s. 
Tbis ınan’s thonghts are fiili of violence and his 
notion alıoııt hinıself is nıarked by great conhdence and 
pride. Plato wrote to Alexander, ‘Government slıould 
be strict vvitbout being oppressive, and gentle vvitlıont 
being weak.’ Tbis noble has extreme severity and 
obstinate adhesiun to one policy only, inasmıu'lı as 

lıe has never kn()wn subterfııge. Resides, he is very 
honest and sim|)le-nıinded, as he cannot at ali ıınder- 

stand fraud and stratagcnı. One cannot rnle ıvithout 

praetising deception. The clear text of the Holy 
Traditions |of Muhammad] is ‘War is stratagem/ 

The Science of jurisprudence has ınany com]X)nent parts. 
It is ınost likely that the art of government is 
inciuded in this total. İn the days whcn I \vas 
going to take ııp the governorship of the Deccan, I met 
at Burhânpur a darvuh who \vas a master of taksir 
(vv’ord-breaking and word~fornıing). He had learnt some 
examples of this art from his preceııtor, and lıe also now 
and then coınposed some others himself. It is a fixed rnle 
of taksir that if we strike ofF the common letters from the 
two lines of taksir, we can extract a nıeaning from the \vords 
(which may be forıned from the remaining letters] consist- 
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ently with sense. So tlıat, if the words hakmnai (gövem- 
ment) and Mat (cunning) are arranged in two lines, and 
the comnıon letters are cancelled, the words kul, yum, and 
malik are derived [from the remainder] by combination 
{qalh), and we get malik-î-kul- 3 mm * (king for ali time), 
that is to say, a government that is joined to cunning lasts 
and remains firm for ever and the master of this [art of 
government] becomes ‘a king for ali time/ 

In the opinion of the common herd, cunning and 
deception are greatly scorned. As God himself in His Holy 
Word [i.e., the Quran] has ascribed cunning to His own 
holy self, saying, ‘God is the best o£ plotters,’t it is con- 
trary to the Qurân to consider stratagem as blamable. 
Besides, in governing Kabul this quality is ınost l>eneficial 
and exctllent. (Ferse) 

I anı speaking to 3 ^au what is recıuirecl by clocjuencc ; 

You draw wisdom from it or feel displeased, [as you like].” 

N. 19(7 2—20(7 5. 

§ 39. Ability the only qaaliiicatioıı for office. 

Muhammad Amin Khan, on his first arrival in India 
from Vilâyet, was created a Commander of Five Hundred, in 

* İt is done in the foIIowing manner: 

H K U M T {hakumat) 

H Y L T ihilat) 

Cancelling the common letters H and T, we can form, by 
combinations of the remaining 5 letters, only these words ‘bearing 
a sense,^ vh., kul, yutn, and malik. Thus is proved the precious 
doctrine that if a ruler combines hakumat and hilaf he becomes 
malik-i-kul-yum ! I ! 

t l'hat is, God's ways are inscrutable to men and He sometimes 
seenıs to deceive mortals in His dealings with them. Cf. Milton's 
Samsan Acıonistes, lî. 1350—360, 667—686. 
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consideration of the fact that his father had been faithful to 
Prince Alamgir during the war in Balklı and had rendered 
good service. In the course of time he received praise, was 
repeatedly promoted, and attained to the (nominal) rank of 
a Commander of Three Thousand (two thonsand trooî^rs) 
and the distinetion of playing naubat, in reward of his activity 
against the accursed enemy [the Marathas], bringing forage 
(khai) from Sâtârâ and other pîaces, convoying provisions, 
and going to and from every [Mughal] entrenehment. As 
the Emperor wished that the Khan should remain away 
[from the imperial encampment] for some time and play the 
noubat, he said, “I learn from the news reports that the 
revenue coming from Bengal has erossed the Narmadrı. You 
should go and halt at Aurangahad, in order that you nıay 
at last enjoy some respite from movement, and play the 
naubat granted to you to your heart’s content.'^ Then His 
Majesty dismissed him, after presenting him with the riding 
eloak trimmed with fur and richly laced which he was himself 
w^earing. 

When the Khan retumed with the revenue, after fıght- 
ing with the shameless Marâthas, gaining victories, and 
convoying the Government treasure in safety, His Majesty 
presented him with a borse adorned with gold trappings, a 
dagger with a kalgi, and the robe of honour worn on his 
augnst person. When he saw these successive favours. he 
submitted a petition through Muharram Khan, saying, “In 
view of the obedience and old service which the aged slave 
had performed in Balkh, this devoted servant had ho])ed for 
favours; ])ut ovving to the large number of his enemies and 
the fewness of his friends [at Court] he had not so long 
made bold to submit his wishes. [But now] relying on 
God he makes this petition.” 
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Copy of the petition: ! saint and spiritual guide 

of the vvorld and of its people! Both the paymasterships 
have been conferred on heretical demon^natured Peri^ians. 
If one of the paymasterships be given to this old and dcvoted 
servant, it would be a means of strengthening the [Sünni] 
faith and of snatching away cnıpîoyment from acv:ursed 
misbelievers. O, ye faithful! do not take as friends your 
own and our enemies.” 

Across the sheet of the petition Aıırangzib \vrote, 
'AVhat you have stated about your long service is trııe. It 
is being appreciated as far as possible. As for \vhat yon 
have vvritten about the false creed of the Persians, [I 
answ^er],—^What connection have worldly afîairs with 
religion? and what right have matters of religion to enter 
into bigotry? For you is your religion and for me is 
mine.’ If this rule [suggested by you] vvere established. 
it would be nıy duty to extirpate ali the (Hindu) Rajahs 
and their followers. Wise men disapprove of the removal 
from ofifıce of able officers. Your recjuest for a |)aymaster- 
ship is appropriate, as you hold a rank suited to the ıx)st. 
The reason that acts as a hindrance is that the Turani people, 
your followers, \vho are clansmen from the same city as that 
of my ancestors,—according to the saying ‘Don’t throw 
yourself into destruct/on with your own hands,’ —do not 
think it a shame to retreat in the very thick of the battie. It 
would not l)e a great harm if this şort of thing took place 
in a foraging ex]x;dition, but it would cause a terrible diffi- 
culty if it occurred in the midst of a [regular] battie. If, 
God forbid it! the attendants of the Emptror were to act 
thus, then in a moment ali wouId be över [with him]. 

If you have [ever] declined to perform this actually ex“ 
perienced and tested business {vis, retreat), writıe to me in 
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•cletail |apout it]. The Persians, whether born in J-iJâycf or 
in Hindustân—who (the last) are notecl for tilıeir gross 
stu])idity,—are a hıındred stages reınoved from tlıis şort of 
nıovement flight.] (Verse) 

1^0 jiîsticc, as thc folly of these baci men 

İs better than a thousand brains of the fox-naturcd. 

One brain is enongh for aıı army 

For tbrowing bricks from engines into the eyes 

of tlıe cnemy.” 

7>.r/.—İr. MS. 

Noirs .—Muhammad Amin Khan, the son of Mir Baliâ-ud-din, 
\vho was the ])rother of tjalich Khan, camc to Iıaiia from Bukhârâ 
in 1687 ; got llıe title of Çitin lUıhâdnr (Nov. 1706) and the post 
-of Sadar (1698). .At thc time of Aurang/ib‘s death he was a 
Commander of 4000, (li^OO troopers). For his attaehment to his 
Mnghal follovvers, sec M asır-nl-um a ra, i. 349. 

§ 40. Aurangzib preaches humSity to an officer. 

Yâr Ali Beg sulmıittecl to the Em])eror, on the hasis 
of an oral re]K)rt frorn a s].)y, that while llamid-ıul-din 
Khan Bahâdur was bandying words with Muhammad 
Murâd quî, the latter said ‘You littie man { mardak)\ you 
are a ehelâ, (slave) of the Eniperor just as I anı;’ and that 
at this Hamid“ud-din Khan resigned lıis post and sent the 
letter of resignation to Bahramand Khan, tlıe chief pay- 
master. The Emperor \vrote, “The word uıardak was not 
employed in abııse; it is a diminııtivc, meaning ‘a littie 
man.’ The men of the world are not at ali great men. 
Probably the Khan Bahâdur fcit aslıamed at being called 
;a chclâ, (Verse) 

Whosoever cpıarrels with a man lower than himself-, 

Tears ııp his own pardâ (lıonour) sooner than the latter’s. 

J'2very vvise man wlıo enters into a dispnte with a vvorthiess man, 

Only strikes his own lustrous jewel (Lc., intellect or eharaeter) 

on a hard stone.” 
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Tcxt. —Ir. MS. 16i/ & b. 

Notes. —Hami(l-ud"diıı Khan Bahâdur, surnaıned Nimchâh-i- 
AlanifjirshOhi, was the son of Ihtamâm Khan (Sardâr Khan), and 
greatly distingııislıed himself hy his fights with the Marâthas. (Life* 
in Masir-nl-umara, i. 605—611). Qul is a Tıırkish word meaning 
slave. The Eınperor Akbar changed the titlc of the imperial slaves* 
from (jhulCım (slave) to chclCı (disciple), because he considered it 
an act of impious presumptuousness for one mortal to cali another 
his ghuîâm, ali men being ghulâms of God onIy. (Masum’s Târikh-i- 
Shujiii 143o ; Ain. i. 253). 

§ 41. Poverty is no hindrance where there is a will. 

In the 32nd year of Aurangzib’s reign, Mirza Sadr-ud- 
din Muhammad Khan Safawi, (whc) was ultimately givem 
the title of Shah Nawâz Khan), was disınissed from his rank 
for making an improı>er request. The Eınperor settied on 
him an annual stipend of Ks. 40,000. After a year His. 
Majesty recollected the claims of his father, Mirza Sultân 
Safavı^i, who had shown great constancy during the war with 
Dârâ Shukoh. So, he sent a gracious farınım summoning 
him to Court with a special robe of honour, by the hand of 
mace-bearers. The Khan after taking the farııum, kissed it,, 
put on the robe, and after showing the proper etiquette sent 
a petition, to say, ‘‘Owing to the poverty resulting from my 
long deprivation of office, I am not able to engage a body 
of retainers with whom I may attend Court. So, I am 
waiting for the caravan from Bengol [to escort me].'* The 
Emperor wrote, (verse) 

‘The odour of the rose and the morning brecze are out 

on the road^ 

If you wish to go out of yourself, there is no better 

caravan than these- 

Alas that the objects that captivate the heart 

Are as close together as the liııks of a chain ! 
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OutwardIy your excuse is reasonahle, l)ut iıı fact the 
weakness of your spirit [is the cause of your] straitened 
nıeans. O, God! show the patlı to ali \vhose steps are 
weak!” 

Ir. MS. 16/>. 

N^otcs .—Mirza Sultân (ilf. LL iii. 581) vvas clevoted to 
Aıırangzib during the war of succcssion, but did not fight, as he 
vvas left behind at Auraııgabad. His son, Sadr-ud-din, rose to be 
paymaslcr under Aurangzib and was created Shah Navvaz Khan 
by Bahâdur Shah I. (Life in M. U. iii. 692). 

§ 42. A tUent suppliant. 

✓ 

The Emperor told Bahramand Khan, \vho was pay- 
master at that time, '‘Müsavi Khan alias Mirzfi Muizz-i- 
Fitrat, out of pride never petitions me about his wants 
and is living in great distress. Unless he writes to me 
about his circumstances, he \vill get no favour fronı me. 
You should send him \vord [about it], get in rejdy a petition 
from him, and submit it to me.” So after receiving the 
message, Müsavi Khan wTOte to the Emperor, “Your 
knowledge of my condition is better than my words. 
(Ferse) 

In demanding, vve speechless ones bclong to the race of moths : 

To me it is easier to buru [in the bre of desirci tlıan to 

State my wish. 

My tongue of statement has hccome silent from my 

pride of service. 

These meritorious deeds have throvvn me into the path 

of mistake. 

The ocean of mercy never rcposes from [heaving in] 

billovvs of gracious acts. 

(Hence) those vvho beg make needless importunity.'' 

The Emperor wrote on the petition, “Verily you have 
writttn the truth. (Verse) 
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Silence opens ihc hardest prisons. 

İn thc cagc tlıc parrol \vitli its beak is [vainlv] 

chattering about itself. 

But, 

Nn man is engaged in mending his ovvn charactcr; 

ICvery one vvhnnı I havc seen is busy in pampering his 

o\vn natııre (passions). 

y\ccorrliııg‘ to tlıe Traclition, ‘The king is the shadow 
of God,* vvlu'never the king of thc age recjuests lıis 
servant to state his desires, and the latter gives such an 
exccllent ans\ver, it vvoııld he had manners not to grant 
favours to him.” 

İr, MS. 18/;. 

Not es .—Mirxâ Muizz, a Persian of Mashhad, marricd a sisler 
of Aurangzih’s wife and \vas crcated Müsavi Khan and diu’ân of 
thc Pay Office (daftar-î-tan) in September, 1688, and diıvân of the 
Dcccan in Junc, 1689. Died after May, 1690. {Müsir-i-Alamgiri, 
.337 and 338. Life in 3/, U. iii. 633). His poetical pscudonyms 
\verc Fifrat and Müsavi. İn Persian poctry thc motb which silently 
hurns itself in the flame is the emblem of the highest kind of 
lovers, in contrast with the clamorous coçk, which is the type of 
the hovvling dannslıcs, (Sa‘di Culisian, Muq.) 

§ 43. Work for your wages. 

Mukhiis Khan ]')etilioned the Enıperor to grant an 
inerement, half in cash salary and half in jCıgir, to Sultân 
Mahnutd, one of the pure-born Sayyids of the holy cİty of 
Mashhad, vvho was living in a very distressed condition, and 
vvhonı the Khan greatly supported. 

The Emperor \vrote on the petition:— ‘‘The good 
deeds we do are for our own benefit, the sins we commit 
shall lie on ourselves. I know full \vcll the saintliness 
and piety of that Sayyid. But he is not attached to any 
ix)st. A hired labourer should not consider his wages as 
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lawfully earned linless he has done seme service.— \vhich is 
a j^ood and virtuous deed. {l'ersc) 

Altlıouglı you cannot uııtie a knot with yoıır tv)cs. 

The kııots i)f livelihoDd are opcîied hy tlıe excTtiüiıs of 

thc fcct ii.c., activT service).'* 

— Ir. MS. 6h. 

Notes. —Mukhiis ]Ch., son of Saf Shîkan Kh. and grandson of 
Qa\vâın-ud-din Kh. the Sadar of Persia, \vas appointed the second 
Paymaster (leneral in 1692, died 1701. ( Maâsır-Alanı., 349, 443.) 


§ 44. Charity covers a multitude of sins. 

Fronı the nevvs-letter of the offıce {kachari) of the llig^h 
l)i\vân tlıe îunperor learut that Mir Habihullah of Jaıınpıır, 
the Cunin of the ])oll-lax on non~Musliıns {jcıziya), lıad 
nıisappropriated beyond a doııbt Rs. 40,000 fronı the iınjıerial 
treasııry {bait-uJ-mal), and that he had also adnıitted it. 
Tnâyetullah Khan lıad placed him under detention in the 
office roonı and aj)])ointed strict sazenvals (collectors) tu 
exact the money froın him. The aforesaid Sayyid was 
saying, “1 havc only a life, Inıt no earthly ]:>ropeı*ty in ıny 
possession.” 

Aeross the sheet of the news-Iettcr the Enıperor wrote. 
“Why do you try to realize again money which has been 
already recovered by me? Froın the re|X)rts of i^urİJânjuır 
T lıad repeatedly learnt before this that the aforesaid Sayyid 
was sjıending all his eaniings on deserving mendicants and 
in works of charity. As the money of this sinner sunk in 
sin Aurangzib) has been spent l)y means of this my 

agent in deeds of charity, its restitution is nn]>rofıtable. 
God save us from the wickedness of our passions!” 

Tc-r/.—Ir. MS. 17a. 
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§ 45. The mystic nnmber Twelve. 

When the Emperor marched from Islâmpuri (other- 
wise called Brahmapuri) in the month of Jamâdi-us-sâni of 
the 42nd year of his reign, to conquer the forts of the 
Deccan,—he ordered that every day Mııkhiis Khan, the 
second payınaster, should present to His Majesty ten 
tnansahdârs (military ofFıcers) from among tfıe hereditary 
servants (khânahmd) and others, but excluding the Deccanis. 
The Khan subnıitted, “As your Majesty has followed the 
verse ‘These are the ten perfect ones/ in ordering that ten 
officers with their retinue (misi) should be daily paraded 
before you, it is good. Otherwise, if the nuınber be twelve. 
there is no harm.’’ The Emperor replicd, “Your request, too, 
is not unsupported by [scriptural] authority. (Verse) 

Behold the hours of the day and the Signs of the Zodiac, 

Day and night and the heavens too follow the nunıbcr tvvelvel” 

Muhammad Amin Khan said, “Ay, companionship has a 
’vvonderful effect, as I find to-day. Why should there not be 
four instead of twelve?’^ His Majesty replied, “Four is 
inciuded in twelve/' He smiled and continııed, “Why is it 
not three, [you might ask]. But twelve is related to three 
as the double of double. You are free to choose. Do what- 
iCver is likely to benefit the creatures of God most. 

7V.W.—Ir. MS. ]6b & 17a. 

Notes .—Aurangzib marched out of Islâmpuri, on 5th Jamâdi- 
ul-âwwal, in the 43rd year of his reign (=19 October,, 1699) to 
conquer the Marâtha forts. Mukhiis Khan, appointed 2nd pay- 
master in July, 1692, died 3 January, 1701. Muhammad Amin 
Khan Chin Bahâdur was Sadar at this time. The majority of the 
:Shias are jolîoıvers of the tvuelve Imâms. See § 8 before. 
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§ 46. Kings shonU never rest. 

After the conquest of Bijâpıır and Haidarâbâd, the prime* 
ıııinister petitioned the Emperor, ''Praised be God! that 
throiıgh the grace of the great Omnipotent and the never-to - 
decay fortune [of your Majesty], two great kingdoms have 
l)een conquered. İt is now good j)olicy that the imperial 
standards should return to Paradise-like Hindustân (i.e,, 
Northern India), so that the world may know that nothiî'ig 
more remains fqr the Emperor to do [here].” 

The Emperor wrote jacross the letter], *T wonder how 
an aIl-knowing hereditary servant like yon could make stıclı 
a request. If your wish is that men might know that no 
■\vork now remains to be done, it would be contrarv to trııtlı 
So îong as a single breath of this mortal life remains, there 
is no release fronı labour and work. (Ferse) 

The traveller in the path of long hopes needs no guide. 

So long as a breatlı remains, the path of life is not smooth. 

It is hard that my runaway heart longs for home, 

The dcw has so passed away and yet it stili remernbers the 

garden. 

If Shah Jahân had not chosen to stay at Delhi and 
Agrâ, but had been constantly out on tour, his affairs would 
not have come to the pass that they actually did. If out of 
regard for good manners you do not [again] make such a 
request, and can bear the hardshi])s of the expeditions for 
capturing forts,—then in future I shall turn to the siege of 
forts. (Ferse) 

What fear of danger has the man drowned in love ? 

What anxiety about headache has the man whü has lost his 

head ? 

Praised be God that in whatever place and abode I have 
been, I have by passing [through it] withdrawn my heart 
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froın ali things connected vvith it, and nıade death easy for 
myself. (Verse) 

Untic littlc by littie the kııot Ihat has l)ound your lıcart [to earthly 

lhin>>sj, 

Or else, Death will suateh away Ihis striiıg ali at önce and 

utuıwares/"^ 

l'c.vt. —ir, MS. 17h and 18r/. 

§ 47. Rigorous marehing even in iliness. 

Wlıen the Eınperor marehed froın Brahınapııri, vvliich 
he had named Tslâmpuri, in order to ca|>ture fthe Marâtha] 
forts, he ordered that wİıether he was sick or well there shoıdd 
be no halt on any dav cxcept Friday.* So that, lıefore reach- 
ing Khavvâspur where hivS knee wa.s hurt, he had two severe 
fits of iliness, önce fever, and another time diarrhera: yet 
except on Friday there was never a halt. During iliness he 
used to he carried in a sedan chair {kıkht-Vnnvan) with -nı 
öpen top, whereas in health hc rode in a chair with ginss 
[sides]. By chance, it was on a Thursday niglıt that his 
knee got hurt at K]ıawâspur. Imınediately he said, ‘‘Sirike 
the kettiedrunıs for a ınarch/' Hamid-ud-din Khan, iıy 
reason of his being very İK)ld, subınitted, “İt would be 
Contrary to w]ıat you had fixed when leaving Islaın])uH.'^' 
His Majesty smiled and said, “If you had the least knowledge 
of the Science of logic, you would not have said so. I \vns 
then referring to the cjuestion of halting or not on days other 
than F'riday. My object was to arrange for the mareh. and 
not that there ınııst be a halt on every Friday. An oppbsite 
conception does not conflict with the validity of the original.’' 

Tor/.^MS. N. 7b 11. 2—İl and. then 33fl 1-^. 

Notes .— Auranja^zib set out from Islâmpııri on 19th October, 

1699 (M. A. 408), and arrivcd at Kha\vâsi)ur on 30th Angust, 

1700 (430). Aurangzib mcans to say that the exı>ression “there 
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should be a nıarch on ali the days of thc week other than P'riday” 
does not logically imply that therc \vould be no march on Friclay. 
For the hurt to his leg, see my Hist. of Aurangzib, vob v. ch. 54 § 8, 
and Khâfi Kh. ii. 476. The incident took place on Tuesday, İst Oct., 
1700’ 


§ 48. A profligate noble placed in confinement. 

Mirzâ Tafâkhur, the son of the prinie-ıninister | Asad 
KhanJ’s daughter, accjuired ruffianly habits at Delhi, laid 
the hand of oppression on the proi)erty and honour [i.e,, 
women] of the people, often came to the hazar with his 
comrades, plundered the shops of the grocers, confectioners 
and others, and with the help of his men seized the Hindu 
women who went to the river to bathe, and did them ali sorts 
of disgrace and dishonour. Every time that this matter \vas 
brought to thc Eınperor’s notice in the news-lctters and 
reports, he wrote “The prime-minister“ and nothing more. 

At last the Emı:>eror repeatedly leanıt that while a 
Baksarla named Ghanashyâm, having just married, was pass- 
ing with his companions by the gate of Mirza Tafâkhur, 
placing his wife in a dooli and himself on horseback, the 
ruffians informed the Mirza, who sallied forth with a i)arty 
of them, and dragged the dooli by force into his own house. 
Two men were killed and six wounded [ in the afFray]. The 
men of the imperial artillery, on gettiııg tiıe news [of their 
comrade^s dishonour], wished to assemble and crovvd at 
tihe gate of Mirza Tafâkhur. Aqil Khan, sending the koturJ, 
forbade them. Then he despatched an eunuch of his to 
Qamar-un-nisâ, the daughter of the prime-niinister and the 
mother of Mirza Tafâkhur, and greatly chid and rebuked 
him; so that the poor Hindu woman, after the loss of her 
caste and honour, was given up to tht eunuch, and he calmed 

7 
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the artillerynıen by proniising that a report of the matter 
wouId be inserted in the news-letter and the Emperor woııId 
certainly remedy [their grievance]. They, therefore, 
abstained from creating a tumult. 

The Emperor, after reading it, wrote across the sheet 
[of the report], “The prime-minister should vvrite a ‘Letter 
By Order of the Emf)eror’ to Aqil Khan, ordering him to 
confine in the fort of Delhi this worthless wretch and luckIess 
leader of wicked men; and in case his mother, out of her 
extreme love of her son, refuses to part with him, the 
governor [of Delhi] should be ordered to bring Qamar“im- 
nisâ Begam [İn] a chaudol (rich litter) within the fort with 
every respect and keep her with her son. Aqil Khan should 
assign a good house fit for the residence of Qamar-un-nisâ 
Begam. As she is the daughter of nıy maternal aunt * and 
is adorned with noble qualities, I ought to show consideration 
to her internally and extemally. But what reform could 
even the Prophet Noah (on him and on our Prophet 
Muhammad be peace!) make in his own urıworthy son 
that other [parents] would succeed? It is my duty to prevent 
oppression on the people, who are a trust from the Creator. 
Fifty men of the kotwâl should carefully keep guard round 
the house and at the gate [of Tafakhur's house], so that this 
noxious creature may not creep out like a snake from his 
hole. (Verse) 

Some of these unworthy sons of a Satanic character 

Have brought disrepute on some well-reputed [parents].’* 

The prime-minister at önce wrote a ^Letter By Order’ 
and without sealing it placed it before the Emperor with his 
own letter. to Aqil Khan. Tlıe purport of the letter was, 

♦ Ir. MS. has ’my adopted daughter.’ 
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■“My dear and gracious brother, in view of our longstanding 
friendship—which dates from the reign of Shah Jahân,—1 
€xpect that you would consider yourself as an uncle of the 
wicked Tafâkhur. If you send an eunuch, sımımon him to 
your presence, and give him fifty stripes \vith a thorny stick, 
it will in short give satisfaction and comfort to the loving 
lıeart of this brother |of yours]. The thorns of the stick 
will extract the thorns planted in my affectionate heart [by 
my grandson's misdeeds]/' 

The Emperor after reading it, wrote across the î>heet, 
*‘Nobody else can chastise the son of my maternal aımt’s 
daughter. If my life lasts and Death grants me respite t o 
return to Delhi, I shall, God willing, chastise him with nıy 
own hand. He indeed stands in the relation of a son to me. 
But \vhat help is there when the son is wicked ? To beat 
a slave is to insult his master.”* 

Tcxt-^lr. MS. 11^—12/7; MS. N. 16ö~-18a. 

Notcs .—Asad Khan had married one of the four sisters of the 
Empress Munıtâz Mahal, and he was therefore the maternal ünde 
of Aurangzib. Many other i)rofligate descendants of Asad Khan 
arc mentioned in Mûsir-ul-umarâ, i. 320. The confinemcnt of 
Tafakhur is referred to in some of Aurangzib’s lettcrs vis,, Inâyct- 
ullah’s Ahkâm’i-Alamgiri, 145&, 146fl, 165fl, 207a, 210a, 290a. The 
drunkenness of Aurangzib's maternal aunt’s son during the English 
agent Hedgcs’s visit to Dacca in 1682. (Hedges, Diary, i. 56.) The 
men of the garrison artillery were taken from the Baksarias or 
Hindu inhabitants of Buxar; thcse people (now called Bhojpuris) 
long supplied the E. I. Co. with matdılockmen and the zamindars 

♦ In the place of the last sentcnce, M S. N. gives the following:— 
“These dignities that were shown in writing and speaking [about 
Tafakhur] were due to the nıaxim, To beat a slave is to ihsult his 
master.' If a well>connected man docs such wicked deeds, wherc 
can he be put to disgrace?” 
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with guards (and lathi&ls). Aqil Khan (sumamed Râzi) yas 
subahdâr of Delhi from October, 1680 to his death in 1696. Noah's 
undutiful son was Canaan. “Noah awoke from his vvine, and knew 
what his younger son had done unto him. And he said, Cursed be 
Canaan.” (Genesis, ix. 24). 

§ 49. Vigiiance against foreign invader’s stratagem. 

From the nevvs-letter of the province of Afghanistaıı, 
the Emperor learnt that eleven thousand horses fit to be 
cavalry remounts, with one groom for every two horses, had 
entered Kâbpl, it being usual that after selectioıı by the 
governor of Delhi the horses were sent to the Emperor. 
Aeross the sheet of the news~letter the Emperor wrote;— 
“It is a very strange act of negligence on the part of Amir 
Khan [the governor of Afghanistan] wlıo has been trained 
])y me and knows nıy mind. It is as if 5,500 brave Tıırânis 
have entered the imperial territory from foreign parts. Well, 
such [was the number of the] men who wrested the kingdom 
of Hindustan from the hands of the Afghans. However, 
a mistake should not be punished and carelessness should 
not be chastised [like a deliberate sin].* 

In future he should know it to be his duty to avoid 
this şort of aetion, and he should remedy the past in this 
way, that whenever the droves of horses arrive [at the 
frontier], he should allow only one groom to every 20 horses, 
and that groom too should be a useless old and helpless 
man.^' 

Tcxt.--lr, MS. 5; MS. N. 346—35a. 


♦ This Arabic passage occurs in MS. N. only, where it is followed 
by a Persİan rendering, with the additional note that the translation 
formed no part of what Aurangzib wrote. 
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Nofes ,—Amir Khan (son of Khalilullah) was governor of 
Afghanistan frorn 19th March, 1677, to 28th April, 1698, {Masir' 
ııl-umara, i. 277). Mulıanımad-i-Bakhtîâr’s troopers making a 
snrprise attack on the city of Nadia in Bengal (r. 1201) were at fırst 
not rcsisted by the local troops as they \vere iınagined to be 
borse-dcalcrs. (Raverty, tr. Tab. Naşiri, 557.). 

§ 50, Be ever vigilant against foreign Powers, 

From the despatch of Amir Khan, tlıe governor of 
Kabul, it came to the Emperor’s knowledge, “ît has been 
learnt from the letter of the thânahdâr of Gîıaznin that the 
Persian frontier \vas 36 miles [from Ghaznin], but now the 
thânahdâr of that side {i.e., Persia) in the region of Qanda- 
hâr, says that if we pernıit him to set up lıis outjKjst (thânah) 
four miles further tovvards our side, every year a hundred 
Persian horses would be presented to His Majesty. As the 
water has dried up on the site of the former outpost, and 
water is available four miles from it [tovvards the Mughal 
frontier], he has made this request.'' 

The Emperor wrote in ansvver, ‘Tt is not the part of a 
wise man to contribute to the vigour and splendour of the 
Persian thânahdâr and to rob his own administration of its 
cover. But, (verse) 

The word tama' [=grc*ed] has threc letters, ali of whîch arc 
empty, [other meaning, ‘without dots’]. 

What do yon talk of j^ermitting him to come two kos 
[towards our frontier], when I would not let him come even 
tw^o steps nearer? it is the opinion of theologians in ali 
religions that persistence in trivial sins is equiva]ent to com- 
mitting one mortal sin. I wonder at this hereditary servant, 
aware of nıy sentiments,—who has been brought up in my 
Court from the age of seven years,—being rıegligent about the 
devices of the Persians! Consider for yourself why they 
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have consented to present me with a hundred Persian horses, 
whose price must be high, in return for this simple matter 
that their outpost might be set ııp four miles towards our 
side of the frontier. It is according to that very proverb,— 
(verse) 

‘He holds the tip of the finger with the design of breaking it. 
And then ali of a sudden he will attack the arm. 

Be not neglİgent about your enemy’s plans, 

Always scratch his black face/ 

It İS a well-known sayiiıg (verse) 

‘Wisdom and förtüne are closely connectcd with each other. 

He who lacks wisdom, has neither any fortune/ 

The common people, who are like beasts, imagine 
that whosoever is a man of fortune must necessarily be a 
wise man, but it is a wroııg idea. The real meaning [of 
the proverb] is that if a nan is not wise his fortune does 
not last long, and hence we may say that it does not exist. 
To use more words on this point is like striking an iron 
when cold, or sewing an old coat.” 

Tcxt.^US, N. 12a 11—13& 1. 

Notes .—Under Shah Jahân and Aurangzib there was the greatest 
rivalry betvveen the Shah of Persia and the Emperor of Delhi, and 
scveral alanns about a Persian învasion of India. Indeed, the 
Persian peril hung like a dark cloud över certain periods of tlıese 
two reigns, and our Emperors felt relief on hearing of any warlike 
Shah’s death. Qandahâr had been won by the Persians in 1649. 
[Hist. of Aur. İÜ. ch. 29], Mir Khan, a son of Khalilullah Khan, 
was created Amir Khan; he govcrned Afghanistan from 19th March, 
1677, to his death, 28th April, 1698. (Life in M, U, i. 277). See my 
Studîes in Aurançsib's Reign, ch. 10. 

§ 21. Promptitude m repelling foreign invation. 

From the news4etter of Persia sent by Muhammad 
Sâdiq, the leader of the merchants, the Emperor learnt that 
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Shâh Abbâs had left his Capital Isfahan, halted two leagues 
outside the city, and sent his ‘advance-tents’ on towards 
Aghrâbâd. The Em])eror imnıediately moıınted his own 
Arab horse and issued forth. Nobody could veııture to speak 
to hini fagainst this course] at that time. Muhamnıad Amin 
Khan, the son of Mir Jumla» being exceedingly bold. sub- 
mitted, “Your Majestys ‘advance-tents' have not been 
sent forward yet. ît is necessary to lıalt lill they arrive 
[at the next stage].” 

His Majesty ansvvered, “Before I knevv [of the Persian 
king's hostilc intentions] T might have been excıısed [for 
lingering here]. But after getting the information, negli- 
gence and delay woukl only be causes of the decline of ıny 
fortııne. What need is there of the arrival of the ‘advance- 
tents?' (Ferse) 

The man of God is not a stranger in the east or the west; 

Whichever vvay he goes, the country has not partecl from Him!’' 

After entering the garden [outside Agrâ], the Emperor 
held a public audience and told his officers and clerks that 
the march would begin the next day and that he would 
halt [only on reaching] Lahor. The Chamberlain jıetitioned, 
‘'This march has been undertaken ali of a sudden. It is 
impossible for the necessary things to reach us.” 

Aeross the sheet of tlıe petition tlıe Emjıeror wrote, 
“The eternal journey, which no man can avoid, will have 
to be undertaken ali of a sudden, without previous vvarning. 
What shall I do then? This my present journey .should be 
considered as like that [eternal voyagej. I shall march 
further on in the same manner in which I have arrived up 
to this place. Nay, it is not even necessary to mark out the 
stages [for the sııccessive days* marehesj ; I shall [daily] 
travel as far as I can. (Ferse) 
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The wayfarer in the path of death is not in need of stages.” 

T€xt .—Abdus Salam Khan’s second MS. 

Notes .—In September, 1666, Aurangzib, then at Agrâ, learnt 
fronı the reports of his spies that Shah Abbâs II wanted to enter 
Khurâsân with a view to invading India. The Emperor at önce sent 
his son Muazzam with Jasvvant Singh towards the Panjab (4th 
September). On 9th October, he himself left Agrâ for Delhi, but 
made no haste to reach the north-western frontier. On 12th 
Decenıber, at the hunting-lodge of Palam, he learnt that the Shah 
had died on 22nd August. (A, N. 974, 984; M. A. 56—58). A 
taunting letter \vhich the Shah sent to Aurangzib by the hand of 
Tarbiyat Khan, the Mughal envoy in Persia, shortly before his death, 
is given in Faiyâ.Z‘uUqawânın, 496-499. In it he threaten» to invade 
India [My History of Aurangzib, iii. ch. 29]. 

§ 52. Persians and Indians contrasted. 

The Emperor learnt from the news-letter of Ghaznin, 
*^Sııbhân Qııli, the thânahdâr of the Persian frontier, has 
urritten a letter to Amir Khan, the governor of Kabul, 
saying, ‘Between the two frontiers there is a distance of 
four leagues. Praised be God! friendship and alliance 
prevail between the two countries; and there is no appre- 
hension of quarrel and rupture on any account whatever. 
It is proper that the people of each side should go to the 
other side for buying and selling, so that both the places 
may inerease in prosperity.' Amir Khan wrote in reply. T 
shall report the point to His Majesty, and inform you of the 
order that I get.’ ” The same thing was brought to the 
Emperor’s notice in the report from Kâbııl. 

On the sheet of the news-letter of Ghaznin, Aurangzib 
wrote, '‘My reply is written on the report of Kabul,’’—^which 
was this: ‘T wonder that Amir Khan,—^a hereditary servant 
aware of my sentiments, whose ancestors from generation 
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to generation had lived in the society of my ancestors of the 
house of Timur,—^has forgotten the sense of this couplet: 
Don’t give up caution when your enemy turns gentle; 
Stratagems may be concealed under a veil, likc water under grass. 

Withont fbeing charged with] prejudice and enmity, 
we may say that as the Sun is the guardian planet of the 
Persians, the intellectual keenness of those men in cjuickness 
of perception and foresight is four times as grcat as tliat of 
the Indians, whose tutelary planet is ^Saurn. Their only 
defect is that hy reason of its conjunction with Venüs, they 
have grown ease-loving, whereas men governed by Satürn 
are accustomed to toil; and the nearness of Satürn to Jüpiter 
is really more frecjuent |than that of the Sun to Venüs?] 
But there is a littie natural inferiority and meanness in Satürn, 
the exceptions being certain individuals only, in whose lıoros- 
copes some other planet is their helper. The purport of 
my words is this, that you should be on your guard against 
the great cunning of the Persians and never submit to me 
such [seemingiy] friendly overtures, as they only prove your 
lack of sagacity. (Verse) 

The flood kissed the foot of the wan only to overthrow it!” 

MS. N. 29b 1—306 5. 


§ S3. A Snbordmate Officer protected against his Superior. 

Jân-nisâr Khan, deputy governor of Haidarabad, acting 
îor Ruhullah Khan, petitioned the Emperor thus, ‘‘Although 
this hereditary servant was appointed deputy governor at 
the request of the chief paymaster, Ruhullalı Khan, yet the 
latter has become a cause of trouble to me without any 
reason, and wishes to remove me from the deputyship. As 
the Khan’s mind, in the manner of a serpent (mâr), is always 
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bent on doing harın, I hope that your Majesty will summonı 
this slave to the Presence, so that he may be delivered from 
these perplexities caused by the worst of men/' 

Above the word mâr the Emperor wrote the letter, he, 
making it himCır (z=rass), and also “The poor man, whose 
name has been corrected by adding the letter he has no power 
to do hamı (like an ass]. But what remedy is there for a 
had nature?" 

The contents of the Emperor’s writing,—“The deputy 
fgovernor]-silip has been conferred at his recomınendation. 
What power has he to dismiss? It is [like] that saying,, 
'A thief is chained at the words of a peasant, but not released 
at his request/ If he conıplains [against you], then, V/ho- 
soever dug a pit for his brother will certainly himself 
fail into it. That is, I shalî remove hini from the post of 
paymaster of tankha.** 

Text. —MS. N. 4b 4—Sa 5, and then Ab 1—4. 

Notcs .—Ruhullah Khan L, Mir Bakhshi, was appointed .subahdar 
of Haidarabad soon af ter the annexation of the kingdom, 1687. 
(M. U. ii. 313). But he was evidently removed from the post shortly 
aftervvards. Jan-nisar Khan (K6ıwajah Abul Mukarram, M. U. 
i. 537), was ncver deputy governor of Haidarabad, but -vvas appointed' 
dhvan of Bijapur in Feb., 1690 (il/. A. 328, 335). Ruhullah Khan 
had been appointed subahdar of Bijapur in Sept., 1686, (il/. A. 282). 
There was a Jan-sipar Khan (Mir Bahadur-dil, 3rd son of Mukhtar 
Khan Sabzawari) who served as governor of Haidarabad for many 
years after its conguest with great success and credit (M. U, i. 536). 
Probably the scene of the episode was Bijapur where Jan-nisar 
Khan served under Ruhullah Khan. 

§ 54. Aarangzib’s just deaBng with his officers. 

Yâr Ali Beg, the superintendent of the office of the 
High Diwân, submitted to the Emperor, “By your MajestyV 
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order, whosoever does not get a jâgir for six ııionths, makes 
a demand on your Majesty's agent (tvakil) and takes his 
cash salary for six months. This order appears to me difficult 
to carry out. I have, in order to effect a saviııg to Govern¬ 
ment, laid it down that they slîould not demand ftheir 
salary] lintil they gct their jâgirs” 

The Emperor wrote, “First one request, then another. 
It is not the act of a wise man to attend to the profıts of 
this perishable world and thereby earn eternal punishmcnt. 
Wait for a few days, so that, after the close of the ntterly 
dark reign of this man drowned in the ocean of. sin and [ the 
commencement] of the times of my foolish sons, the officers 
will get promissory bonds that their dne jâgir s would not be 
given to them before the Day of JudgmentThen he added 
in slanting liçes, “Yon are the superintendent of the offıce. 
Why do yon not exert yourself about giving jâgirs to peopîe, 
which may be a cause of your good name in this world and 
of merit in the next life, and vvlıicb may relieve this ranconr- 
less humble creature ff.e., Aurangzib] of the heavy load of 
the fvınsatisfıed] dues fof my officers]? (Verse) 

Alas, my life has becn wasted in vain! 

This workl has passed a\vay in labonr, and 

faith has göne out of tny handî 

I have angered God, and [yet] not pleased the pccplc, 

I have [merely] consumed a quantity of \vater 

and fodder [like cattie]. 

Though I anı a bad man and know myself to be such, 
yet, O Great God! save fmen] from the greater wickedncss 
than mine that will prevail after my time!” 

Tr-r/.—Ir. MS, 17fl & b. 

Notes .—Yâr Ali Beg was appointed assistant (peshdaxt) of the 
2nd paymaster in Oct. 1686. He is best knou'iı as superintendent of 
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the postal department, and greatly increased the power of the news- 
writers. (Khâfi Khan, ii. 410). 


§ 55. No money for repairing forts. 

Ruhullah Khan İL, (whose name was Mir Hasar), 
petitioned the Emperor, “The fort of Lslampuri is weak and 
your Majesty will soon march [to it]. It recjıiires repair. 
What order on this point?” 

The Emperor wrüte, “God pardon us! God pardon us! 
it was improper for you to write the word Tslampuri' in a 
•eontext speaking of ‘weakness\ Its old name was Brahma- 
puri, which you ought to have used. The fort of the body 
is even weaker than it. What remedy is there for thatl! 
( Verse) 

Wc have adorned ourselves with works of water and mııd; 

We have pampered ourselves instcad of prcparing our 

[heavenly] home.’' 

The Khan next urged, “If your Majesty orders it, the 
'Government masons may inspect the fort of Brahmapuri.” 
The Emperor wrote [in re)>ly], “It is a kind of play to you 
to repeat this request in spite of my former reply. (Verse) 

Don’t be the architect of your own [self], lest you 

should ruin the houses. 

Be a ruin,' so that on you may be raised a lofty structure. 

Be level with the dust, draw not your neck [back] 

from anybody. 

İt is fitting that the dust should not be raised higher 

than the ankle of the feet. 

If life be yet spared to me and I return, I shall consider 
the question of repairing [the fort]. If, however, matters 
■end otherwise, what need is there that for [the fulfilment of] 
the verse, *Verily your property and your children are 
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your enemies/ I shall waste the money of the holy 
warriors [of İslam] ?” 

Text. —Ir. MS. MS. N. 40^ & ^ b. 

Notes .—Mir Haşan, successivcly created Kliânahzâd Khan and 
Rııhullah Khan İL, was the son of Ruhullah Khan I. (Life in 
M, U. ii. 315—317). He \vas 2nd paymaster and Khân^isâmân at 
the time of his death, 9th May, 1704. Aurangzib nıeans that it is 
an insult to his religion to describe anything bearing the name of 
Islâm as weak, hence the old Hindu name of the place, vis,, Brahma- 
puri should ha ve been usedî His reply throws light on the over- 
whelming financial difficulties of the last ycars of his reign. 

§ 56. No money for repairing forts. 

The letter of Mansur Khan, governor of Aurangahad, 
was placed before the Emperor. Its purport was, ‘*The 
imperial camp has reached Ahmadnagar. I consider it 
necessary to apply for an order for the repair of the citadel 
of Aurangabad, so that by the time of the arrival of the 
imperial standards here the repairs may be completed.'* 

, The Emperor wrote thus, (verses) 

"‘in the grave the earth has opened its arms to receive him, 

And the man in his ignorance is painting his housel 
It will soon happen that through this negligence, avarice 

and desire of his,. 

His bones and flesh will fail apart from one anothcr! 

I wonder at this old servant who knows my feelings* 
making such a request in the face of my order issued on 
the day of my arrival at Ahmadnagar, ‘Write of Ahmad- 
nagar as my journey’s end.’ What chance is there of my 
going to Aurangabad, when I have spoken of Ahmadnagar 
as the terminus of my travels? In the so many days of 
my past life there has been no difîerence (change) in my 
words! God willing, up to the day of my removal 1o the 
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• eternal home, there will be no difference betvveen my words 
and acts.-* 

Tcxt.^lr. MS. 24fl & h, MS. N. lOb & 31a. 

Notes .—Aurangzib retumed to Ahmadnagar, a broken down old 
man, ruined in Health, fınance, and prestige, on 20th January, 1706. 
(M. A. 512). We read of a Mansur Khan, who was supcrintendent 
of the Deccan artillery from 1699 to 1705. (M. A. 404, 497). A 

Khwâjah Manzur was giladâr of Daulatabad in 1658. (A. N. 44). 

The phrase ‘journey’s end’ as applied to Ahmadnagar is given in 
Khâfi Khan, ii. 541, also. 

§ 57. Reliance on God in financial difficnlty. 

Inâyetullah Khan submitted to the Enıperor, ‘'The 
retinue (misi) of the officers who are daily paraded before 
your Majesty is unlimited, while the land for being granted as 
jâgirs is limited. How can an unlimited thing be made to 
ecjual a limited one?” 

The Emperor wrote, "God pardon us! The imperial 
Stores (karkhanah) are an enıblem of the Court of God. 
The people are the children of God and their livelihood 
is in God’s charge. This poor and humble bread-distributor 
(i,e., Aurangzib) is no more than an agent of the glorious 
Lord. To believe that there can be scantiness and limit in 
‘God’s Court is the essence of infidelity and sin. Praised 
be God! and again praised be God! Although my legs are 
broken, my heart is not broken. After the capture oî Fort 
Sâtârâ for 5 or 7 thousand officers has, according to the 
statement of Arshad Khan, been added to the dominions 
vof this mortal ( = Aurangzib). Give them assignments on 
this (new territory). When it is exhausted, God will on a 
ncw day give you a new şource of livelihood.’’ 

Ir. MS. 2Ab. 
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Notes .—Inâyetullah Khan (M. U. ii. 828) was appointed dhvân 
.of tankhâ in July, 1692. He was the “pcrsonal disciple” and 
favourite secretary of Aurangzib, and rose to be wa3İr under Bahadur 
Shah L Arshad Khan was appointed diıvUn of khâlsa in 1698, and 
■died in 1701. M. IJ. i. 290. 

§ 58. Mutinous artiUeıy officers cheated* 

When the Emperor was marching from Sâtârâ towards 
Fort Parli, the pay of the followers [âhshâm] and men of 
the artillery was fourteen months in arrear, owing to the 
delay in the arrival of the revenue of Bengal. Ali the four 
trusted hasâris (lieutenants, nominally commanders of one 
thousand) told the Ernperor on the way, “Our followers no 
longer listen to our vvords. They want to make an outbreak 
against Tarhiyat Khan, the clıief of the artillery (Mir 
Atish):' His Majesty ordered, “Give them half their due 
salary from the puhlic treasury inside the harem. For the 
rest give an assignment on the revenue of Chicâcole in the 
province of Haidaralıad, that they may fetch the money 
thence. Let the prime-niinister write a permit to the diwan 
of Haidarabad and send bailiflFs {sasâzvals) with the artillery- 
men.’' Mân Singh and Chaturbhuj, both of them hazöris, 
•did not agree to it, dragged /Tarbiyat Khan out of his palki 
during the journey, and nıade him sit down in the midst 
of the rain. Yâr Ali Beg, the superintendent of the spies 
(harkârah), reported the matter to His Majesty, who 
îmmediately ordered the superintendent of the treasury of 
tlıe harem to pay up their salary in full. They kepti the chief 
of the artillery sitting in this manner in the rain tili evening. 
After they had got their pay, they mounted him [in his 
palki] and brought him to his quarters. 
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Next ınorning the Emperor gave robes of honour to 
each of the four hasclris and said, ‘‘You have been broiıght 
to this [misery] through the wickedness of the chief of the 
artillery/' Tarbiyat Khan’s rank was reduced by five hundred^ 
and his jâgir was decreased to the saıne extent. Af ter one 
week he ordered those two hazâris to go to Oıicâcole and 
draw in advance six months’ salary for their coınrades. 
With his own hand he wrote a farınan to Jân-nisâr Khan, 
the governor [of Haidarabad], ordering him to divide the 
amount into instalments, and every day pay the instalment 
due. The news reached the other two hazaris who were 
with the Emperor, and their minds were composed. Theıı 
His Majesty ordered that the latter two officers should go 
to Aurangabad and take from the treasury of that place 
six months* advance pay for their follovvers; and an order 
was sent to Mamur Khan, the governor of that province^ 
to pay the money by instalments. 

After ten days His Majesty ordered that the tw<> 
hasaris who had started first should be confined in the fort 
of Haidarabad and ali the money paid to them, fonnerly and 
now, should be taken back! A similar order was also sent 
to the governor of Aurangabad, viz,, that he should confme 
(the two men) in the fort of Daulatabad and recover their 
former and present salaries. 

Text,^lx. MS. 2Zb & 24a. 

Notes .—Sâtârâ capitulated to Aurangzib on 21st April, 1700^ and 
he nıarched from it to Parli in three days (28th to 30th April). 
Mir Muhammad Khalil, (eldest son of Dârâb Khan of the Mukhtâr 
tribe), was created Tarbiyat Khan and Mir Atish about 1698; 
(il/. U. i. 498—503), died in the battie of Jâjau, 1707. 
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§ 59. Do not provoke a satiricai poet. 

Kfımgâr Khan, the son of Jafar Khan, pctitionecl t he 
Emperor, ‘'Mirza Muhanınıad Niamat Khan, whose ınalig- 
nant nature is accustoıned to satirising, lıas pııblishcd certain 
verses on nıy marriage, saying, ‘The ohject of it [/.e., 
marriage] is lawful movenıent, Inıt in this case there is a 
coupling of two quiescents.’ And hc has hcsides introdııced 
into thern other disgraceful rcmarks about me, so that I 
have been put to shame before the pıı])lic. 1 hope tl^at your 
Majesty \vill so punish hini tliat he may not agaivı venture 
to conıpose sııeh idle tales. It vvas propcr to subnıit tlıis 
mat ter to your Majesty/' 

Above the words ‘it was proper' Aurangzil> wrole ‘ii 
\vavS inıproper (hardın),' and on tlıe to|) of the pctition he 
made this remark, “Punishing hini will cause greatcr dis- 
grace [to yon tlıan before]. This simple-nıinded hercditary 
servant vvislıes to ıııake me his sliarer in tlıis |publiel 
contempt, so that Niamat Klıan may say and vvritc about 
me whatever | satire] hc likes and ıııake me notorious in 
the world. Formerly, too, lıe had not spared me [in his 
satires] ; in return, 1 had increased his reward, that he 
nıight not do it again; yet in spite of this [favour] lıe had 
not on his part been less [satiricai]. Tt is not possible to 
cut out his tongue and sever his neck. We ought to re])ress 
our feelings and live in liarmony |\vith othcrs]. He is 
a friend, who neither clings to thee nor separates himself 
from thee.” 

Tca'/.—MS. N. 6b 7~7h 1. 

Notcs .—Kâmgâr Khan, the* son of Aurangzih’s early waı:îr 
Jafar Khan and Farzânâ lîegatn, (M. U. i. 531) vvas appointed 
Khân-i-sâmCm in 1687, and married the daughter of Sayyid Mnzaffar 
Haidarabadi in September 1688 {M. A. 29/, 312). Life in M. P. üi. 

8 
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159. His simpHcity was notorîous. The first couplet of the satire on 
his marriagc is given in M. U. iii. 160, and the whole in the Mashakât 
of Niamat Khan. 

Mirza Nuruddin Muhammad Hâji Niamat Khan, poetical name 
Ali, was the son of an eminent Persian doctor, Hakim Fath-ud-din 
Shirazi. Under Bahâdur Shah he got the title of Dânishmand Khan. 
He wrote the ISahâdur-Shâhnâmah, JangnUmnh, Waqai, and 
Machaköt, and was the most famous satir İst of the age (M. U, 
ii. 690; M. A. 267; Khâfi Khan, ii. 338, 359; Elliot’s History of 
India, vii. 200). Life in Ency. İslam, iii. 922. There is a play upon 
the wor# guiescent, which means (1) a consonant not followcd by a 
vowel and therefore incapable of bcing joined to another letter, and 
(2) a man wanting in virility. 


§ 60. A backbiter punished. 

From the report of the army of Prince Muhammad 
Azanı Shah, who was then at Ahmadabad, the Emperor 
learnt that one Muhammad Beg, who was of the prince’s 
troop of âhadis, had by nıeans of backbiting secured the 
prince's companionship and become the cause of harm to 
nıany of his servants. 

His Majesty vvrote, “Siâdat Khan should r^end strict 
mace-bearers [sergeants] to bring that graceless backbiter 
—who is the ruiner of the State—^to my presence, walking 
on foot, because the most harnıful of ali had things on the 
part of kings and rich men is the company of backbiters and 
calumniators. Mischief-making is worse than murder. 
[MS. N. adds] : According to the saying, ‘Verily the 
outside of a snake is many-coloured, but within it there 
is poison,’ such is the character of a backbiter that 
externally he looks charming, but at heart he holds a 
deadly poison. Avoid him! avoid him!'’ 

Text.^lr MS. 19ö & b, MS. N. rb. 
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Notcs .—Prince M. Azam was sent to Gujrat, (capital Alıınacla- 
had), as governor ; he arrived at AlımaJabad on 14 Nov. 1701 and 
stayed there till 25 Nov, 1705, when he lef t for the Court. Ahadis 
were gentlemen troopers, rccruited singiy, serving the Enıperor 
directly, and not attached to any chief. (Irvine’s Army of the Indiau 
Mofjhuls, 43). Siâdat Khan IV., the son of Sayyid Ughlân (Siâdat 
Khan III), was appointed sui)erintendent of “the confirmation of 
postings” in 1699. 


§ 61. Angıy Governor punishes his slanderer. 

From the letter of Mulıammad Azanı, news-writer of 
the province of Gujrat,—who was one of the Enıj^îror’s ovvn 
retainers (zvdlâshâhi), His Majesty learnt that Muhanımad 
Amin Khan, the governor of the province, had îıeld Coıııt 
v^hilc intoxicated vvith wine. The Enıperor wrote [on the 
sheet] :— “God is holy! This is a great slander.” The 
1 Court] agent of Mulıammad Amin Khan wrote of this 
nıatter t o his master. The governor in öpen darhâr ordered 
the moustaches and lıeard of the news-vvriter to be pulled 
out and flung into the air. This, too, reached the Emperor’s 
knowledge. His Majesty wrote:—“His Holiness Ali has 
said, ‘Anger is a şort of madness, and there is no law in 
madness/ The Khan has a very violent temper. But in 
this matter what is known is that the news-writer had 
calumniated him. What power had he that the sineli of 
wine should reach from the Khan’s nıouth to his [nostrils] ? 
But, after ali, his punishment belonged to me, and it \vas 
improper for the governor to inflict it himself. The sentence 
on the lying news-writer is dismissal from his post, and tlıat 
on the governor will be withholding from him the robe of 
honour at the annual [coronation] festival.** 

l^€xt. —îr. MS. 6^— 7a. 
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Noics. —Muhamnıad Amin Khan Ilâfiz, son of Mir Jnmla, was 
fîovernor of Gujrat from 25th Sept.. 1672, to his dcath, 18th June, 
1682. A very proud and self-willed nobleman and a bigoted Shia. 
(Life in Masir-ııl-umara, iii. 613). Aurangzib had the highest opinion 
of his ability and ^nccess as u governor. M irat Ahm. i. 303. 

§ 62. Official dîscipline—both sides pıınished! 

Yâr Ali Be^î, the superintendent of news (satvCınilî), 
suhrnitted to the Emperor, “Buzurg Unınıed Khan has 
insulted Ahdtır Rahim, the news-writer of the province of 
Bihâr, in öpen audience, and with disgrace turned him ont. 
If no punishment is inflicted [for thisj, other writers \vill 
abstain from writing the trnth about occurrences. aiîd 
hecome [inere| .servants of the provincial governurs. Tf yoıır 
Majesty, too, acts according to fthe proverb] ‘Bad hıımonr 
ahvays attack.s the weakest linıb/ then your slaves are help- 
less in obeying fyour] orders.’' The Emperor wrote, “Tlıis 
helpless ])erson [t.e., Aurangzib] is himself weak, and he 
considers ali men, high and low alike, to be weak. ‘The 
strong’ is an attribute that belongs only to the püre 
nature of God. But low ı^ersons should never be domineering 
to high ones. I punish the news“writer with loss of hi.s 
rank and dismissal, and the provincial governor with a 
decrease of 500 in his rank {mansah) and ja correspondingj 
change in his jâgirj' 

7V,rf.—İr. MS. 8/;. MS. N. 366—376. 

Not es. —Bıızurg Ummed Khan, a son of Shâista Khan and the 
coıuıncror of Chittagong, was subahdâr of Bihâr from 1682 to 
July, 1692, and again at the time of his dcatlı, 12th Feb., 1695. 
(Life in Masir^uhunuıra, i. 453). Another instance of his haughti- 
nes.*; is givcıı in Mosir-t^^umora, i. 454. 
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§ 63. Every regulation to be rigidly observed. 

Ruhullalı Khan 11, w])u.se original name was Mir Masan, 
had, on account of the Emi)eror*s great intimacy and trust, 
been raised to the ]:)Osts of paymaster of tankhâ (salaries ) and 
Chaıiîberlain (Kluın^isâınân). In spite of his lıaving beeoîiıe 
a Commander of Thrce Thoıısand, he took his ()wn turn of 
being present as a kha7vâs, but stood at the foot of the Court 
hail. Through the prinie-niinister Asad Klıan he nıade îhe 
following petition, “My rank is that of a Commander of 
Three Thoıısand, and Faizullah Klıan sarinin, the dejnıty 
superintendent, is a Commander of Seven 1 lımdred onIy. 
If 1 am appointed sarhâri and deputy superintendent, it 
would be conformable to the favour and graee llıat result 
from your Majesty’s custonı of cherishing your servants ” 

The Emperor ordered, “There is no oljjection to your 
being made sarhâri, provided tliat yon lose both your present 
posts and get instead tlıe rank of a Commander of Seven 
Hundred!” Then Asad Khan asked, “But \vhere slıould he 
stand?” The Emperor replied, “There is no j>lace higher 
than his except över my own head.*' Then His Majesty 
continued, ‘Tf a single rule is disregarded. ali the regnla- 
tions will be de.stroyed. Though I have not allovved the 
violation of any rule |of the Coıırt], men have grown so 
bold that they request me to set rules aside! \Mien this 
practice becomes widespread, a great difficulty vvill arise.“ 

Tcxt.-Ar. MS. MS. N. ^2b, IIö. 

Nntcs. —Mir Haşan, the 2nd son of Rııhııllah Khan 1. Bakhshî, 
was created Khânahzâd Khan, and in 1697 got the post of Khdn-i- 
smnân and his father’s title. Appointed dOrogha of the imperial 
retinue, 1699. Created 2nd Bakhshi, Jan. 1701. Died in the fulncss 
of yoııth, 9th May, 1704. (Life in Masır-nl'umara, ii. 315—317). 
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§ 64. Official etiquette enforced. 

From the report of the province of Bengal the Emperor 
learnt that İbrahim Khan, the governor, in excess of pom- 
posity and pride, used to hold Court while sitting on a couch 
(chârpâi) y and the qâ 2 İ and other officers of Canon Law used 
to sit humbly on the floor. On the sheet of the report the 
Emperor wrote:—“The prime-minister should write a ‘Letter 
By Order of the Emperor’ to the said governor, stating that if 
he is unable to sit on the ground by reason of any disease, he 
is excused till his restoration to health, and he should urge 
his doctors to cure him soon. As the news-writer (sawânih- 
nigâr) has risen to a high rank (mansab)y he is no longer 
fit to continue as news-writer. Let him be given a promotion 
in rank of 100 troopers. Write to İbrahim Khan to find 
for him a faujdâri (district governorship) within the juris- 
diction of his province, so that he too may know the taste 
of report-writing against himself by (other) writers. Yar 
Ali Beg should think about it and recommend some other 
news-writer, who possesses dignity.” 

Tcxf.-^lr. MS. Sa & b, MS. N. 35a & b. 

Noies .—İbrahim Khan was governor of Bengal from 1689 to 
1698. 


§ 65. Royal prerogative infringed. 

From the news-letter of Ahmadabad, then governed by 
İbrahim Khan, the Emperor learnt that the Khan used to 
go to the Janıâ 'Mosque riding a pâlki. As even the princes 
could not go [to church] in a nâlki without the special per- 
mission of the Emperor, the news-writers had asked him 
'What should we write?* and he had replied ‘Write whatever 
you like.’ 
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On the sheet of the report His Majesty wrote, “Ibrrılrİın 
Khan is a hereditary servant, aware of nıy wishes. He has 
been enrolled anıong the âmirs (higher comnıanders) frotn 
the time of Shah Jahân (now in heaven), and can never act 
contrary to the rules. As he \vas twice governor of Kashmir, 
he is used to riding in jhampâns, vvhich the news-writers here 
cali pâlhi from inere reseınblance, (in spîte of its) diiTerence 
of shape. Let the prime-minister write to him, ‘Why shonld 
you do an act which gives a handle to the nevvs-writers [to 
conıplain against yon] ?' Tlıe punishment of the news-writer 
for his wrong conce])tion is that fthongh] he is retained 
at his post, his rank is decreased by 50 and his jCıgir reduced 
to the same extent.” 

rf.rf.—Tr. MS. & 19fl. 

Nötcs .—İbrahim Khan, son of .Mi Mardan Khan, was appointed 
subahdar of Gujrat in 1705, but arrived at Ahmadabad just at the 
time of Auranftzib’s death. (Life in M. ü. i. 295). He had previ- 
ously governed Kashmir, 1659—1662, 1677—1689, and 1700^—1705. 
During his administration of Bengal (1689—1698) Rahim Khan's 
rebellion broke out, Jhampân or döndi is a boat-shaped ehair carried 
on men’s shouldcrs in the hills. N^âlki is a pCılki or îitler öpen at 
the top. 


§ 66. Ambition of an Abystinian admiral. 

From the news-letter of Machhli-bandar the Emperor 
learnt that Siddi Yâqut Khan, the thânahdâr of Dandâ- 
Râjpuri, had inserted a petition under his owtı seal in the 
news-letter, stating that if the colleetorship {mukısaddi-gar{ ) 
of Dandâ-Râjpuri were conferred on him, he wouId render 
far better service than his predecessors in inereasing the 
prosj^rity of the place and in remitting the imperial customs 
revenue. 
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Across the sheet of the news-letter the Enıpc 'or \vrote, 
‘Tor a long time I have known of this aggressive and self- 
willed spirit of Siddi Yâcjut Khaıı. [Here the MS. ends 
abruptly]. 

rf.r/.—MS. N. 30b 6—12. 

Noirs .—Ali tlio Sicidis (Abyssinians) holding charge of Dandâ- 
Kâjpnri aftcr 1670*bore the fitle of Yâcıııt Khaıı from the Mughal 
Government, and acted as the Mughal admirals on the Bombay 
coast. Khâfi Khan often narrates their history. (ii. 225—228, 453— 
454). Dandâ-Râjpuri is a twin-town on the Bombay coast, n. w. of 
Mahabalesluvar, and facing the island of Janjirâ which was the 
stronghold of the Ahyssinians. Machhli-bandar is the niodertı 
Masulipatam, near the mouth of the Kistnâ river on the east coast. 
One Siddi Yâcıııt was collector of Dandâ-Râjpuri in 1702. (M. A. 

•155). MiratA-Ahmadi, i. 273. 


§ 67. A fragment. 

Tlıe Emperor wrote on the sheet of the application, 
“Althcmgh he is a child, I know hini to l)e a wise child. 
Probahly he ınade this petition in a .state of sukr (=:rintoxi- 
calion) which is written with the letter sin (=.î) devoid of 
dots, whereas shukr (=:gratitude) is written with the 
letter skin (=:sh) marked with dots—[thoııgh] both 
the words are of the measure of 'qufl\ For this şort of 
gratitııde, that skin does not help in [stıpplying] the measure 
(zi>a::n) fof the word 

Text. —MS. N. 4a 7—11. This fragment comes immediately 
aftcr the text of § 69, but cannot be conneeted with the latter, as 
Ruhullah Khan’s petition did not contain the word shukr. Neither 
does the incomplete aneedote 66 contain that word, but one can easily 
imagine it in the missing portion. 

Nofe .—The Arabic letter for s is turned into sh by putting 
three dots över it. Measure &c. are ternıs of Arabic philolog>^ 
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§ 68. Be not too proud of your good service. 

“VVrite to Fathullah Khan that his exploits have becn 
kııown in dctail from the despatches, and thcv havc İK'conıe 
the calise of his welcoîne at Conrt {ınujr^â) ; but he slıoidd 
not turn this risking of his life inlo ihe sale of service (i.f., 
niercenary work), nor should he displease me bv displeasing 
ıny generals.” 

Tcxt. —Tr. MS. 12/> & MS. R. gives only the portion from 

‘he .slıonld not turn.’ Thi.*î letter is given in many of the other collec 
tious of Aurangzib’s letters, and is No. 123 in the lithographed cdition 
of the Rıtiiaât-i-Almıufiri. i tiıink it has got into the Ahkâm by 
ınistake. 

Notcs. —Mir Muhanuııad Sâdiq, surnamcd Fathullah KJıan 
Bahâdur .Mamgirshfıhi, distinguished himself at the sieges of 
Panhâlâ aıul Khelnâ. so thal the other imperial gencrals grew jealous 
of hini, r.ife in M nsir-ul-umam, iii. 40—47. My History of 
Aıtr(iny::iİK v. eh. 54 for intcre.sting details. 
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POLICY TOWARDS SHIAS AND HINDUS 

§ 69. Sanni refuses to many Shia’s daughtar. 

Ruhullah Khan at the time of his death made a wiir 
in the presence of Qâzi Abdullah. One clause of his 
will was this: “I am a Sünni, and have withdrawn from 
the practice of nıy [Shia] ancestors. Please wed nıy two 
daughters to Sunnis.” The qâzi reported the matter to the 
Emperor, who wrote, *^Taqiya (docetism or prudent conceal- 
ment of one’s religious beliefs) is practised in one’s lif etime; 
but it is a novelty to play the hypocrite on the death-bed!' 
Probably fhe has acted thus] out of regard for his sons and 
surviving relatives. This hypocritical step will benefit him 
only if his sons also assent to it. At ali events you ought 
to act according to his last will. Give his elder daughter 
to Prince Muhanımad Azim and the younger to Sifıdat Khan.” 
Next day Siâdat Khan submitted, “This hereditary servant 
is unwilling [to marry Ruhullah Khan’s daughter]. How 
do we know that she too lıolds the creed of the Sunnis? In 
case she perseveres in her own faith, what can I do?” 

Tcxt. —Ir. MS. 10a incomplete at beginning. MS. N. 4a 1—6. 

A^otes .—Ruhullah Khan I., the son of Khalilullah Khan and 
Hamidâ Banu, was hakhshi or paymaster from January 1680 to his 
death (about June 1692). In September 1686 he was appointed 
subahdâr of Bijâpur in addition. One of his daughters was married 
to Prince Azim, a son of Bahâdur Shah, on 26th June 1692. (Life' 
in Masir-ul-umara, ii. 309—315. His death is descrihed in M. A. 
348; Klıâfi Khan, ii. 407). The title of Siâdat Khan (the younger) 
was given to the son of Siâdat Khan Sayyid Ughlân, in 1698. Khwâjah 
AMullah (son of M. Sharif) was appointed qâsi of the imçeriat 
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Court in May 1685: died 1698. For taqiya, Encycio. [slatn. iv. 628; 
the Prophet rcconımendcd it, QıtrCm, iv. 156 xvi. 108. 

§ 70. Ruhullah Khan's death and funeral. 

When tlıe Enıperor went to visit Ruhullah Khan in his 
flast] iliness, he was insensible. On regaining conscioıısness 
he made a sdâm and recited thc following couplet: 

With what pride will this supplicant feave the world, 

A.s you have comc to his head at the time of his death. 

The Emperor burst into tears and said, “In no condition 
whatever should one despair of God’s grace. Recovery and 
hope are not remote frotn His mercy {i,e., heyond His 
püwer). But as death is inevitabîe to every man, teli ine 
your heart s wish, and I shall certainly grant it.'‘ Ruhullah 
Khan stretched out his hand, rubbed it on His Majesty^s 
feet, and said, *‘Through the blessing of these feet ali my 
vvishes in lifetime were gratified. I now pray for this only 
that your Majesty may not mind the i nconi] Ketence of my 
sons, but keep them under the shadow of your training, 
appoint those that are fit for any officc to that [Kjst, and, 
in the case of those that are incomıx*tent, rememlıer the 
Services of their forefathers.'’ 

The Emj>eror replied, ‘T agrec with ali my heart and 
life.” Then the Khan submitted, “Concerning the marriage 
of my two daughters, I have already sent a i'ietition to your 
Majesty through the nâdr, stating that I have been spiri- 
tually guided to the Sünni creed, and given u^j tlıe practices 
of my [Shia] ancestors, and requesting that both of them 
may be married to well-born members of the Sünni sect. 
I now orally pray that your Majesty may order Oâzi 
Muhamnıad Akram to come and carry out the washing and 
shrouding of my corpse.” The Emperor bowed his head 
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clown, smiled, and said, “Verily, love for his children has 
rendered this man helpless. There is no falling ofî in your 
wisdonı and power of contrivance. Most probably you have 
made this plan in the hoj^e that oııt of respect for the ])iırc 
soııl of a Sünni I shall look gracioıısly at and show kindness 
to your children. But this plan wiH succeed only if every 
one of them too says the same thing (i.e., accepts the Sünni 
creed). There is no probability at all that they would lay 
this shame (î.e., apostacy) on thenıselves. However, I ought 
to carry out your last will pul)licl\’^ according to the Canon 
Law. Saying tlıis he repeated the prayer from the Ourân 
(jâtiha) and came away. 

After the Khan’s death, the qâzi came according to the 
will of tlıe deceased. One Aqâ Beg, a confıdential servant 
of Ruhullah Khan, .shovved the qâzi a letter vvritten by the 
Khan and sealed with his own seal, which stated, ‘Tf at the 
time of vvashing and slırouding my body, the qâzi comes 
according to the will of this humble |)erson and tlıe order 
of the Emperor, Aqâ Beg should be appointed the qâzi’s 
deputy for doing this work. This ])Oor man does not venture 
to give trouble to His Holiness the qâzi ffor this work]. 
The mere fact of the qâzi coming to my house vvili be the 
cause of the salvation of this sinner.” 

This Aqâ Beg had outwardly assumed the titles of Agfı 
and Beg, but he was [really] one of tlıe expert Shia 
theologians. The qâ 2 İ had discovered his scholarship from 
his having often in assemblies entered into discussions fear- 
lessly and promptly when face to face with learned men. 
The qâzi, on reading the letter, became aware of the real 
fact of the matter, vis., the invitation of the qazi and the 
delegation of the work [of washing] to Aqâ Beg was a mere 
form bf pleasantry {shakl4-khush-tahâi). So, being dis~ 
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pleased, he told Mııhamınad Ghatıs, the neNvs-vv'riter of t he 
tjfızi’s court, to put it at önce in a letter and send the Ictter 
to tlıe Emperor qnick]y I)y ıneaııs of a slave, so that an 
answer nıight l)e hrouglıt. 

VVhen the sheet of the ne\vs-Ietter was prcsented to the 
Emperor, he wrote, “At the time of his death he has cast 
disgrace on the whole of his past life, and spread a covering 
över the face of his work. İt is not necessary for the (jâzi 
to stay there. The late Khan during his lifetime had made 
deception his characteristic. And at his death, too, he 
pursued this detestable hahit to the end! What concern 
have I with any])ody's failli? Let Jesns fo]low lıis own 
religion and Moses his own. The projıosal for the ınarriage 
of his daughters to Sıınnis was also a kind of stratagem, 
[employed in the liope] that the poor simple-witted yonng 
nohles wlıo vvould be involved in this misfortnne (i.c., woııl(l 
marry these Shia giriş) would necessarily, out of love for 
their wives, withdraw Iheir hands from the long-standing 
faith of their ancestors and become new converts to Shia-ism. 
God protect us from the wickedness of our passions and 
the sinfulness of our actions.” 

7'c.rf. —Ir. MS. 13fî — Ma; MS. N. 13/’—16a. 

Nofc, — Fatiha, the fırst and most popular chapter (only 7 vcrscs ) 
of the Çıırân, contains a praycr. 

§ 71. Hindu prisonen of war executed. 

During the siege of the fort of Sâtârâ, in the blessed 
month of Ramzân, four Muslims and nine Hindııs out of a 
party that had made a sortie from the fort, were laken 
prisoners. The Emperor ordered Oâzi Muhamınad Akranı, 
the Coıırt Qâzi, to investigate the question with the help 
of the muftis and report as to what should be done, Aftev 
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‘exanıining [the books of Canon Law], he told the Eınperor 
that if the infidels accepted Muhaınınadanism it woııld be a 
.ground for releasing them, and that the Muslims should be 
kept in prison for three years. 

Across the sheet of the legal opinion His Majesty \vrote, 
■‘This decision [is] according to the Hanafi school ; decide 
the case according to some other school, so that control över 
the kingdom nıay not be lost. Oıırs is not the rigid Shia 
creed, that there should be only one tree in an entire village. 
Praised be God! there are four schools [of Sünni theology] 
based on tnıth, [each] according to a particular age and 
time/’ 

After he had written this, the qâzi and muftis pronounced 
another decision, saying, '*From the Fatâwa-i-Alamgm we 
'derive the sentence that the Hindu and Müslim [prisoncrs 
of war] should be executed as a deterrent.” The Emperor 
wrote, ‘T agree to it. They nıust be executed before I 
break the fast [of Kamzân, at sunset], for I shall not break 
my fast tili I have seen the [severed] heads of the rebels.” 
So, Muharram Khan, with the help of Sarbarâh Khan 
kotwâl, about sunset brought the heads and placed them 
before the Emperor in the court of justice. 

Text. —Ir. MS. 8a & h; MS. N. 3Sb — 36b. 

Notes .—Sâtârâ was captured by Aurangzib after a siege exten<i- 
Ing from 8th December 1699 to 21st April 1700. Muhammad 
Akranı was appointed qâzi of the imperial Court in May 1698 and 
died shortly after October 1705. There are four schools of Islamic 
law accepted by the Sımnis, z^İ3., the Hanafi, the Shafi, the Hanbali, 
and the Maliki. The mufti is an officer who expounds the law and 
assists the gâsi or judge by supplying him with fatözvas or decisions. 
The FatUzva-i-Alamgiri is a code of the decisions of former Islamic 
lawyers .seleeted, harmonised and arranged by order of Aurangzib, 
by a syndicate of seholars under the presideney of Shaikh Nizâm. 



MASSACRE OF HİNDU PRISONERS 
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The colci blooded nııırder of Hindu prisoners of war 
by order of Aurangzîb in 1700 is thus recorded in the con- 
temporary news*reports of his court:— 

24 January, 13th Shabân.—In the nıorning, summoning 
Khwâjah Muharram Khan, the Emperor told hini to take 
from Muhammad Amin, the deputy of the kotwâl, fourteen 
Marâthas whc)m the Mavles | in his service] had taken 
prisoners, and three men who had l-)een previously confıned 
in the fort, and execute them on the bank of the Krishnâ 
river. It was reported to hini that there was a boy anıong 
them. What was to be done t o hini? The Emperor sum- 
moned Qâzi Akranı and asked him, “Is it lawful to slay 
fthenı] here and read the nomö:: över it, or not?’' The 
Qâzi replied, “They ought to lıe put to death.“ So, by the 
Emperor’s order, the Khwtijah took them to the river and 
beheaded them ali. 

29 May, 17(X).—The Emperor ordered the kotvvfıl to 
execute 33 foIlowers of the deceased Râjârânı who had been 
taken prisoners along with that Râjâh’s faniily [early in 
January], and kept confined in the fort of Bijapıır. 
[Akhharat-i-Darhâr, yrs. 43 and 44.] 

§ 72. Jaziya to be inezorably levied. 

The Emperor learnt from the letter of Firuz Jang Khan, 
who was appointed to take çare of the Base Camp (bungâh) 
at Islâmpuri and to guard the road from Burhânpur to the 
place of the Enıperor's stay,—“The tonıb of the old slave- 
girl, the niother of [this] hereditary servant, is on the other 
side of the river Bhimâ. It is necessary to increase the 
population of the grain-market of the place, and thereby 
ensure the copious arrival of provisicns at the imperial camp. 
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ANECDOTES OF AURANGZIB 


But this [peopling of the place] cannot he effected withcAit 
abolishing: the poll-tox (jajsiya) on the Hindu residents of 
the place. Please order that Inâyetullah Klıan may send a 
letter patent (sanad) of exemption |from the jasiya]/' 

The Eınperor wrote, ‘T do not accept helpers from 
among the infidels. Your wish for the colonising of tlıe 
grain-market at the tomh, and your upsctting the 
command contained in the text of the holy O uran con- 
cerning jasiya ,—which is ‘[Chastise them tili they pay 
jaziya with the hand showing] they are humbled’, by 
substituting for it the words ‘they deserve to be excused’, 
—are a thousaiıd stages remote from the perfecl \visdoni 
and obedience to the august Religious ].a\v which are 
possessed by this trusted servant a\varc of my senti- 
ments. Evidently, a group of your conıpanions,—the 
habit of which party, ınore despicable than sweepers, is 
to create suspicion in the hearts of men,—have nıade 
you blind and go astray, and have, tlırough immature 
greed^ Rİven to this worthIess idea a place in your heart 
which is receptive of allurements. How can this oîd 
man, stricken in years and experienced in afîairs 
Aurangzib], be deceived? (Ferse) 

Go away! and set this trap for somc other bird, 

As the ncst of the Ph<TL*nî.x is built too high.” 
re.rf.—MS. N. 5h 10—6/; 6. 

hlotes ,—Finiz Jang was sent in October 1701 to guard the 
impcTİat Base Cainp at Islâmpuri, on the Bhimâ river. (M. A. 445). 
For Aıırangzib’s strictness in collecting the jaziya, sec Klüfi Khan, 
ii. 279, 378; Akkbürât, year 38, shcet 232. 
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Aectssîon No .. 6l 2 ^Q _ 

1« Boofcs mf Istued for 15 daya only but 
ıtiay hava to ba racallad aarliar if urgan- 
tiy ragoirad. 

2» An ovar-dua eharga af 25 Palsa par day 
par voluma «vlll ba chargad. 

S» Baafui may ba ranavaad an raguasf, at 
tha diaeratlan af tha Mbrarian. 

4» Parİadieala» Hara and Aafranaa baaka 
may nat ba İaauad and may ba can* 
auitad anly İn tha Llbrary, 

5. Baaka laat« dafacad or Infurad tn any 
way ahaB hava ta ba raplaaad ar ita 
daubla prlaa aluMI ba pald by tha 
barrawar« 




